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VEWS OF THE WEEK 
NE F THE WEEK, 
~~. 


N Tuesday The Times published a long letter from its American 

) correspondent, intended to show that ‘Texas could keep up the 
struggle against the United States. General Kirby Smith was at 
the head of an army of 150,000 men, of whom 85,000 were 
effective ; he had 30,000 cavalry, and could readily double that 
number; he had provisions and munitions of war sufficient for at 
least two years ; 250,000 slaves had been imported into the State, 
and all the German abolitionists had adopted pro-slavery opinions. 
The General ‘might make a desperate fight for Texas, as the 
nucleus of a new Confederacy.” Before this letter was written 
General Smith had surrendered with his whole army, and the 
authority of the Union had been restored in the last State sup- 
posed to be holding out. The entire dream was baseless, as indeed 
even The Times saw that it would be. We wonder how much the 
statements of this correspondent have cost City men-in actual cash. 
From first to last he has utterly misconceived the war, misappre- 
hended its objects, and misrepresented its history, until all men 
who trusted The Times seemed to those who knew the facts to be 
living in a political fog. We trust the lesson will do The Times 
gool. We have often had occasion to deny its conclusions, but 
this is the first instance we can remember in which facts reported 
in The Times have given men no assistance in forming their 
opinions. 

President Johnson has published an amnesty to the Southern 
people, restoring them to the full rights of property except in 
slaves, on condition of their taking an oath of fidelity to ‘ the 
Union, the Constitution, and all emancipation laws and proclama- 
tions,"—but he exempts from the amnesty, rebel civil officers, 
military officers above the rank of colonel, naval officers above 
the rank of lieutenant, governors of States, rebels with over 
20,000 dols. (4,000/.) in property, pirates, and border raiders. ‘The 
former exceptions are made, we take it, not with the intention of 
bringing general officers or rich private persons to trial or punish- 
ment, but to retain the power to control them if they should try 
to reconstruct the State on a pro-slavery or rebellious basis. If it 
means that the President intends to punish these excepted classes, 
he is committing a great mistake, if not a political crime. 

We have also news by the same mail which gives us a clear 
indication of*the President's intentions as to reconstruction, by the 
policy which he is pursuing in North Carolina. Mr. Holden, 
who has always been a strenuous antagonist of the Confederate 
Government, though he, inter alios, signed the ordinance of secession 
for North Carolina after using his utmost efforts to prevent it, has 
been appointed by Mr. Johnson “ provisional Governor ” of that 

State,—appointel clearly without even the form of election. The 
President has authorized him to call a reconstructive Conventioh, 
‘the delegates to which are to be chosen by loyal persons only.” 
The Convention will put the civil machinery in motion, and ‘ is 
empowerel to decide the qualifications of the electors and the 
eligibility of any person to hold State offices, or it may pass the 
question for decision to the State Legislature meeting under the 
new arrangements.” ITow all these Federal dispositions of State 
affairs are to be legally justified without “the war-power,”—and 
how the war-power can be asserted to exist after the surrender of 





does not appear, for the Constitution certainly did not contemplate 
such an emergency. But probably Mr. Johnson cares less about 
the legal justification than did Mr. Lincoln. 


The Princess of Wales was on Saturday safely delivered of a 
Mother and baby were by the latest bulletins doing 





second son. 
well, 


The Whitsun holidays have been marked by a terrible accident. 
On Wednesday an excursion train of thirty-two carriages, drawn 
by two engines, was on its way from Liverpool to Birmingham, 
when the rails near Rednal gave way. Both engines, which 
were being driven at great speed, quitted the line, the carriages 
were hurled one upon another, and no less than thirteen persons 
killed, most of them being smashed by the breaking woodwork. 
The stoker and driver have died of their injuries, and fifty 
passengers more are severely injured. The cause of the accident 
appears to have been the state of the ballasting, which was under 
repair. The workmen employed ought to have warned the engine- 
driver, but neglected to do so, and the train went on over a shaking 
line at full speed. 


Another accident which might have been equally serious occurred 
on ‘Tuesday between Salford and Keynsham, near Bristol. The 
down passenger train had been stopped for the driver to examine 
his crank axle when the mail train was heard coming up. It was 
evident that a collision was certain, and the passengers, who were 
all locked in, begged to be let out. The driver, however, with 
true railway carelessness, refused, and the mail train crashed in, 
breaking one man’s leg and wounding many more. Four in a 
first-class compartment nearest the horsebox would have been 
killed on the spot, but one of their number had a railway key, and 
opened the door for the remainder to leap out. It is thirty years 
since Sydney Smith protested against the murderous practice of 
locking the doors of railway carriages, but nothing short of a ham- 
mer can drive an idea into a director's head. If juries will do their 
duty, and put on an extra fine of say 2,000/. for every life taken 
by directors in movable cells of this kind, the practice may possibly 
be discontinued. 





The election addresses of the week are all rather tame, but Mr. 
G. J. Cayley, who wishes to represent Scarborough, has struck out 
a new line. His address is a grand advertisement of Scarborough. 
He tells the electors, most of whom are interested in letting lodg- 
ings, that their town ‘‘ is pre-eminent in its attraction among the 
seaside cities of the world,” and destined to attract the highest per- 
sonages ; that it ought to have‘ free trade in the facilities of locomo- 
tion,” the “speedy transmission of supplies for the mind as well as the 
body.” “The aristocracy of wealth, fashion, and intellect are alike 
attracted by beauty, but retained by the amenities which spring 
from accomplished development of all the myriad appliances of 
nineteenth-century civilization.” We hope Scarborough will not 
return Mr. Cayley, for his genius would be wasted in Parliament. 
He is evidently a heaven-born auctioneer. 





M. Thiers on Saturday opened the attack on the Budget bya 
speech in which he proved that the expenditure of France had 
risen under the Empire from 60,000,009/. a year to 90,000,000L, 
and the income only from 60,000,000/. to 74,000,000/. ‘The end 
of that, he said, was bankruptcy. ‘The official reporter, Mr. O’Quin, 
called upon him to withdraw this exaggerated phrase, but he re- 
affirmed it in the most emphatic terms. His speech, as we have 
shown elsewhere, was really exaggerated, but it was heard by a 
crowded Chamber with the deepest attention, and at its conclusion 
General Changarnier, who has no seat in the Corps Législatif, 
walked up to the orator and shook him warmly by the hand. The 
General’s warm approval seems to be due to the fact that M. Thiers 
called for any reductions except the most necessary of all—in 
military expenditure, Extravagance on armaments he cordially 
approved. 





It would seem that the Prussian Parliament rejected the vote 
for the Navy from an impression that the Ministry could not be 





every Confederate army even on the other side of the Mississippi, 
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trusted with the money. They would, it was suspected, manage 
to employ it on the Army, or in furtherance of Herr von 
Bismark's policy towards the duchies. It was, moreover, 
insinuated that without Kiel there could be no Navy, and the 
Government had not got Kiel. ‘The Premier, in a hot-tempered 
reply, declared bluntly that whatever the Estates of the Duchies 
might do, or Austria might do, or anybody might do, Prussia 
was joint Sovereign of the Duchies, and would never give up her 
title until Kiel had been placed in her hands,—which must be 
pleasant to the Holsteiners. They have gained their freedom 
from Denmark only to choose between annexation to Prussia and 
the loss of their port. Herr von Bismark further observed that 
the offers of the Duke of Augustenburg were valueless, for they 
were made contingent on the vote of the Estates, who might re- 
pudiate the concessions, In fact the Holsteiners are conquered 
just as much as the Danes. 





During this scene the Prime Minister charged the Liberals, in con- 
tradiction to the strongest expressions of their report, with caring no- 
thing for a Prussian navy. Herr von Virchow said that in speaking 
thus the Minister could not have read the report of the Committee, 
or having read it, had stated the reverse of the truth. Whereupon 
Count von Bismark professed that a reflection had been cast upon 
his honour, andchallenged M. Virchow. The Chamber says that Von 
Virchow was strictly in order, and the Minister of War says that 
if he does not apologize the vindication of the Minister’s honour 
is a private duty. It is a disereditable affair, and will be dis- 
creditable to Von Virchow if he consents to fight ; —but /f he con- 
sents to fight, and Von Bismark kindly consents to fall, the 
world would not grieve for Von Bismark, and perhaps Prussia 
might not miss him, except as we miss a nightmare ora pecuniary 
care. 


Dr. Manning was consecrated second Catholic Archbishop of 
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The only evidence at all tending to implicate any part 

Confederate Government in the assassination plot (except th 
identity of Booth’s cipher key with that found in Mr. Benjamia’s 
office) isa letter signed ** L. W. Alston,” dated Montgomery, Whit. 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia, to President Davis, offering, as soon - 
his health will permit, ‘* to rid my country of some of her dea lliest 
| enemies, by striking at the very heart's blool of those who oak 
to enchain her in slavery.” ‘The writer recites his military his. 
j tory, his invaliding and slow recovery, and his wish for this 
‘dangerous service. The letter is endorsed first with a brief 
|of its contents, secon lly with the words * Respectfully po. 
| ferred by direction of the Presilent to the Honourable Secre. 
‘tary of War.—Burton N. Harrison, Private Secretary, Re. 
| ceived, November 29, 1864. Record Book, A. G. O., December 
| 8, 1864.” Thirdly, with the words “ A. G., for attention—pby 
order, J. A. Campbell, A. S. W.” The letter may be spurious 
or the endorsements (though scarcely the last) may be matters of 
form put on all communications without reference to their con- 
tents, but it at least tends to show that more than one effort of 
this kind was seriously contemplated towards the close of the 
war. 





Dr. Blackburn, the man accused of attempting to send over 
yellow fever from the Bahamas by infecting clothes with it and 
then selling them to the Northern people or soldiers, has beep 
seized and examined in Canada, and the evidence against him 
| seems to be weighty. One of the Confederates accused by the 
| Government of a share in the assassination, Mr. Thompson, re. 
ceived, it is admitted, and rejected angrily, the proposals of Dr, 
| Blackburn, but he did not attempt to give such information as 
would put the United States Government on their guard against 
this diabolic scheme. 











In consequence of the capture of Mr. Davis and the surrender 


Westminster on Thursday, at Moorfields, with great state. Dr. | of the armies east of the Mississippi, Lord Russell had instructed 


Ullathorne, the Bishop of Birmingham, and all the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, except those of Liverpool, Shrewsbury, and 


| the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty—even before the news 
| reached this country of Kirby Smith's surrender—that Her Majesty’s 


Hexham, were present, and all of course gorgeously dressed. Dr. | Government must regard the war as practically at an end, and 
’ t= ta] © t=J ’ 
Newman was also present. Dr. Manning is a born ecclesiastical | withdraw their recognition of neutral rights to the Confederacy, 


dignitary, and would probably have been by this time Archbishop 


| All Confederate vessels of war were to be allowed twenty four 


of York or Canterbury in our own Church if he had kept to safe hours to leave any of our ports or harbours, or, if they preferred 


theology. Dr. Newman will always be Dr. Newman, though his 
writings have probably gained more English converts to Rome 
than all the other Roman Catholic books of this century put 
together. He is too imaginative, too human, too individually 
scrupulous, and anxious-minded, too large in thought, and too 
critical in action, for a key-stone in a great ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. Dignities are reserved for either the strong, somewhat 
coarse, external intellects of such men as Cardinal Wiseman, or 
the thin, unhealthy logic and sacerdotal fanaticism of men like 
Pio Nono and the new Archbishop of Westminster. 





Mr. Akroyd has explained to the electors of Halifax why he 
hal no delicacy in ousting Sir Charles Wood at Halifax. Sir 
Charles Wood ought to be made a peer, he says, and leave a vacancy, 
and if either Lord Palmerston will not make him a peer, or he will | 
not accept a peerage, that is not Mr. Akroyd’s fault, and besides, it 
is only a question of time, ‘‘ Although the report was contradicted, 


it, they might take down the Confederate flag, disarm the ships, and 
remain as mere peaceful traders,—but in that case they would of 
course have no further protection from Her Majesty’s Government 
than peaceful American traders would expect in our ports in times 
of peace. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan’s contempt for political economy seems to 
have infected the Legislature of Bengal. ‘That little Council has 


| just passed an Act for the enforcement of contracts between coolies 


and planters in Assam which actually fixes a minimum of wages, 
sentences the coolie to three months’ imprisonment for ‘‘ desertion,” 
and only allows him to go free after his employer has been twice 
convicted of ill-treating him. The engagements are to last three 
years, and the employer is not to work his people more than nine 
hours a day or six days ina week. There is slavery, though of a 
kindly sort, in the spirit of that Act, more especially in a clause 
which enables the planter to inflict fines for indolence, and a 





the impression remained, and still prevailed, that this merited dis- 
tinction was only delayed for a convenient season.” And Sir 
Charles Wood, so says Mr. Akroyd, can get in anywhere, while 
he himself can only get in—where he has property. So Mr. 
Akroyd * gratefully acknowledges ” his father’s friend’s courtesy 
in giving way to him, and though “loth” to take advantage of 
it, practically does so. ‘It is an ungenerous way enough of ejecting 
an old friend by sheer force of local wealth. The electors of 
Halifax must feel proud of a borough where property can not only 
secure a vacant seat, but expel the faithful representative of a whole 
generation of citizens. 





In answer to Mr. Grant Duff yesterday week, the First Com- | 
missioner of Public Works, Mr. Cowper, expressly admitted the | 
claim of the London University, which now examines above a | 
thousand students every year, to a fitting local habitation of its | 
own, which it has never yet had. It borrowed rooms for a long 
time from the Inland Revenue Office in Somerset House, and has 
since been permitted to lodge—with the Geographical and a num- 
ber of other societies—at Burlington House. A learned body, 
growing in importance and public influence every year, with a 
convocation that must have electoral functions as soon as the next 





} 
| 


change is made in our constitutional machinery, is clearly entitled 
to a separate and somewhat stately abode of its own. | 


minimum for wages is a dangerous innovation not required by 
local circumstances. ‘The power of combination inherent in the 
system of caste, and the pressure of demand upon supply are 
always sufficient in India to keep wages far above starvation- 
point. 


The difficulty in Oude as to the position of the talookdars seems 
to have ended. Sir John Lawrence has published and obeyed Sir 
Charles Wood's orders, and the inquiry is therefore strictly con- 
fined to the existence of sub-rights acknowledged before the 
annexation. To this the landholders do not object, for the very 
good reason that there are no such rights in Oude. The Financial 
Commissioner, we are informed, discovered that so far from the 
peasants demanding perpetual leases, their special grievance was 
that the landlords would not let them throw up their holdings. 
There is so much virgin soil in Oude that a lease is considered an 
oppression, as binding a man to stay on a half-exhausted farm. 
In other provinces nothing can induce a tenant to quit, and Sir 
John Lawrence was deceived by a false analogy. 


Whitby seems very much inclined to send Mr. George Hudson, 
erst ‘‘ Railway King,” to Parliament again. Whitby, however, is a 
prudent place, and makes its favour dependent upon conditions. 
Mr. Hudson is fighting his right to East Cliff, the best property 
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hbourhood, which is in Chancery, and he thinks it ex- 
m the electors that he is morally certain of a deci- 

If he does not get it, we think we may predict 
a sudden fit of virtuous indignation. The poli- 
Ith are not often, even in England, asserted with 


in the neig 

jent to infor 
gion in his favour. 
Whitby will have 
tical claims of wea 0] 
such candour or-—shall we say ? such cynicism. 





The Kaiser seems disposed to concede something to his Hun- 
garian subjects. He-has visited the Pesth races, and has announced 
that he is willing to be crowned there, under his old title as King 
of Hungary. It appears to be understood that the legal Diet will 
be suffered to meet, and will then, in concert with the King, accept 
a system under which Hungary may be represented in the general 
Parliament without abandoning its independence. T he key-note 
of the plan seems to be that the Diet will allow the King to exer- 
cise his own prerogatives, which are very great, with the con- 
sent of the general Parliament. It is said that Deak is favourable 
to concession, and that the Conservatives are tired of a resistance 


which impedes all progress. 


The Paris correspondent of The Times affirms that Senor 
Eloin has been sent to Paris to convince the Emperor that Juarez 
will obtain assistance from the Union, and to prove that in the 
event of that assistance being granted it will be impossible for 
Maximilian to retain his position. The Emperor of the French 
has therefore informed Mr. Bigelow that Mexico is under the 
protection of France, that filibusters will be hanged whenever 
caught, and that any attack on Mexico will be considered an 
attack on France. This is the story, but it requires confirmation 
very much. The Emperor has been nearly a month away from 
Paris, Senor Eloin has not seen him yet, and only yesterday 
Le Moniteur published a letter from the President declaring that 
the Union warmly reciprocated the friendship and affection of 
France. It is true that the Mexican Emperor is alarmed, but 
Napoleon is not given to use menaces until they are required. We 
very much question, from all we can learn, whether the Wash- 
ington Cabinet has any present intention of interfering in 
Mexico. 


Prince Jerome has, it is said, taken alarm at the tone held 
by the Emperor towards him, and is making overtures for a 
reconciliation, He has agreed to await his cousin at Toulon, and 
offer, it is presumed, some kind of apology for his ill-advised speech. 
It would seem that French opinion, always logical, entirely 
condemns his conduct, and that the Prince has lost popularity 
with the people as well as favour at Court. That position seems 
to a Jacobin Prince of the Blood quite unendurable, and he is 
making an effort to escape from it, which the Emperor will pro- 
bably assist. 


The weddings of the Rothschilds are becoming State events 
and the whole family appear to have attained a position some- 
where between that of peers and princes. ‘The marriage of Miss 
Evelina de Rothschild, second daugher of Baron Lionel, to 
Ferdinand, second son of Baron Anselm de Rothschild, of Vienna, 
was celebrated on Wednesday, in the presence of a circle such as 
few peers could gather together. The toast of the bride and 
britlegroom was proposed by Mr. Disraeli, that of the foreign 
guests by the Duke of Somerset, and that of the bridesmaids by 
the Lord Chief Justice. The papers are full of the splendour of 
the scene, and some of them report the speeches at full length, 
‘we suppose with the permission of the family whose privacy is 
invaded. The only point in them worth repeating was the 
Duke of Somerset's, who said the family had succeeded where 
politicians had failed, and produced a ‘union of the na- 
tions.” 





The sporting world seems alarmed at the victory of Gladiateur, 
anc inclined to believe that the French will frequently carry off 
the “ blue ribbon of the Turf.” The Southern climate brings on 
young horses faster, and it will, it is said, be necessary either to put 
more Weight on French horses or to exten] the limit of age. It 
seems oll that such a fact, if it be one, should be only just dis- 
coverel, but any idea which induces English breeders to look to 
power as well as speed will benefit the Turf. 


A new English astronomer, Mr. R. Proctor, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who has just published an elaborate book on the 
planet Saturn, believes Saturn’s rings to be not continuous bodies, 


furnished not with one moon, but as many moons as would span 
the whole earth. Mr. Proctor asserts that this hypothesis explains 
more completely the whole phenomena of the case than any other. 
This supposition somehow gives a larger idea of the opulence of 
the universe in worlds than any other known fact. To have such 
a multitude of little worlds strung close together round one planet 
produces (illogically enough) a more vivid impression on the mind, 
than many times the same number of fixed stars distributed over 
the infinitude of space. 


Punch has made rather dreary fun of a really funny incident, 
A gentleman of Desborough named Riley, apparently a manu- 
facturer, of good position, has chosen to educate a factory girl to 
make a wife after his own heart. There is no particular objec- 
tion to that, the thing has been done before, and will be done 
again, but he has also decided to publish his design, and his 
reasons, and his process, for the edification of the world in the local 
papers. In a letter which has really been printed he declares 
that he has laid before his “intended” the “ numerous terms” of 
the engagement, has made her travel rapidly by train in order to 
open her mind, and has sent her to the south, and will not see her 
* till she gets a little grounded in general information, and becomes 
moderately refined.” She is to acquire all kinds of accomplish- 
ments—French, grammar, and the harmonium—and will enjoy 
the additional advantage of a ‘* very voluminous correspondence 
from myself,” Mr. Riley intending to wait for his betrothed till 
next Mayday. Surely the letter must be a joke. If it is not 
there is only one conceivable mode of accounting for Mr. Ben- 
jamin Riley. He is a born schoolmaster, with a pride in his pro- 
fession, and has taken a wife as a sort of corpus vile upon which 
to try a grand experiment. 


The Blakely Ordnance Company, with a capital of 750,000/., 
in 25/. shares, is announced. It is proposed to purchase the busi- 
ness at present carried on at Southwark, but which is about to be 
transferred to a new and more convenient establishment at Green- 
wich. The directors have entered into an agreement to secure 
the business, works, leases, &c., for 225,000/., payable by instal- 
ments over two years, and 150,000/. in debentures, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest. According to the prospectus, the profits of the 
present company for the current year are nearly 60,000/., indicat- 
ing a prosperous business. 


The Assam Tea Company will on Tuesday next hold its annual 
general meeting. The report of the directors states that the gene- 
ral prospects of the workings of the company continue to be of a 
satisfactory and cheering character. ‘The net profits for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1863, amount to 44,512/., 
being as nearly as possible equal to 25 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital. 


An advance of rather more than one-half per cent. has taken 
place in the value of Consols during the week. On Saturday the 
closing prices were 89} 3 for money, and 897 90 for account. 
Yesterday they left off at 90} 3 for delivery, and 905 § for time. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 15,860,615/. ; 
in the Bank of France, 19,757,088/. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, June 2. ‘Friday, June 9. 


Greek oe . 21} - 
Do. Coupons .. - — 
Mexican oe 24h 24j 
Spauish Passive «+ ee ee ee * 31} 80} 

Do. Certificates ° . 164 15} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe ee 73 73h 
© e 1862.. ee oe ee 74} Tis 

»  Consolidés . oe se oe 48] 492 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Fuiday week were as follows :— 


Friday, Jane 2. Friday, June 9. 





either solid or fluid, but a multitude of loose planets, grouped like 
a bead necklace round his equatorial regions, just as if we were 


Caledonian .. +e . “e 133} 134 
Great Eastern oe oe . o 47 es 47} 
Great Northern .. ““ 1324 133} 
Great Western... .. a oe oe 74 ee 724 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. eo 51 oe. il 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee oe 1234 1223 
London and Brighton oe oe ° 1074 . 1074 
London and North-Western “> e e 123} eo 123} 
London and South-Western or ° ee 993 ly 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e _ © 40 oe il 
Midland oe ee ° 1365 ee 135} 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee _ 111k ee 112} 
Do. ie uy? ee ~~ 108 =» so 
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possessed of this privilege, it will be the interest of : 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. politician to conciliate the coloured man ; cot patra 


sonnets 
THE NEW PHASE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
; negro is still master of the American situation. Upon 
every other point the prospects of the Union are suffi- 
ciently bright, but emancipation promises, as De Tocqueville 
predicted, to be but the beginning of the great negro difficulty. 
East of the Mississippi resistance to Federal authority is 
everywhere at an end, the foolish threats of a vast guerilla 
movement to be carried on by a defeated soldiery in the midst 
of hostile labourers having been at last silenced by the irre- 
sistible facts. The strength of the South, as we have for four 
years repeated weekly to unheeding ears, consisted solely in 
the compactness of its evil organization, and on the day that 
organization failed the Confederacy ceased to exist. The few 
planters left alive are flying northward, or betaking them- 
selves to their homes, to await in silence the measures of re- 
construction, the white farmers are returning to labour, and 
asking for army mules with which to plough, and the negroes 
are waiting patiently till, as they say, they “‘ know as well as 
hear of” théir emancipation. Thousands of active Nor- 
therners are hastening South, to see if they cannot re-organize 
the cotton cultivation with free labour, and as between the 
whites the bitterness which preceded and accompanied the 
war seems to be fast disappearing. So sure is the Federal 
Government of its position, that it is disbanding its forces 
with what seems to us a scarcely wise rapidity, break- 
ing up its magnificent transport organization, sending 
home the 150,000 soldiers of the great army of the West 
with which Sherman marched across the Confederacy, 
dismissing all short-time recruits, and only retaining those 
who enlisted for three years until it has decided on the form 
of reconstruction. The blockade has been lifted except for 
Galveston, and in Texas, though the friends of the South talk 
boastfully of its resources, the Government has no fear. 
That vast State has received many immigrants, who naturally 
enough boast loudly of their determination to fight on, but 
the bulk of the people have never been heartily pro-slavery, 
the leading secessionists see a clear road open into Mexico, 
and the remainder, even when disloyal, are well aware that 
resistance to the Union would be a mere waste of life and 
treasure. The wild talk of ail from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian is talk uttered in defiance of all the facts, and the 
hope of assistance from France cannot now deceive even the 
men who believed that they could compel Europe to choose 
between an insurrection of hungry operatives and the recog- 
nition of an Empire based on slavery. In a few weeks the 
Union flag will be flying from the capitol of every State, and 
Mr. Johnson’s agents will be obeyed as readily as those of 
any European monarch. 

The work of reconstruction remains, and with regard to 
the whites, the task promises to be unexpectedly easy. The 
ignorant white population of the South, thinned by the war, 
aware for the first time that the Northerners fight as well as 
themselves, with no slaves to lose, and easy access to land, are 
in no mood for the only kind of resistance which would prove 
effectual. Accustomed to follow their leaders, they are as 
ready to take their cue from the new masters of the country 
as from the territorial magnates, and all observers report that 
they show an unexpected absence of bitter feeling. If an 
oath of allegiance is imposed many of them will, it is believed, 
accept it, and vote for State authorities who upon most points 
will be in harmony with the central power. On most points, 
but not on all, for the passion of race ascendancy, the instinct 
of the Anglo-Saxon for keeping down all not of his own 
colour, is not as yet extinguished, and the ruling men of the 
North fear that unless the negro has a distinct voice at the 
polls, the States will yet pass laws re-establishing all but 
the name of slavery. The testimony of coloured men will 
be disregarded, injuries to blacks will not be redressed 
by juries, and a severe vagrant law will compel the 
freedmen to work under penalties not imposed upon the 
whites. The old Committees of Vigilance will still keep the 
coloured population in terror, and though wages will be paid, 
that aristocratic tone which has been so nearly fatal to the 
Union will be still maintained. ‘The leading minds of the 
North declare that if it is maintained, if society in one 


as it finds itself on the verge of defeat, will see i 
the despised class, and the negro, aware of his Ph. “d 
will in a few years secure all that legislation can secure fa , 
him—absolute and practical equality before the law. Social 
equality he must secure for himself, and he has one lessme 
example to give him hope and courage. The hatred of the 
American for the black is pale by the side of the hatred ene 
borne by all Europe to the Jew, for it has not, as that had the 
support of a religious instinct. Itis not a hundred years den 
in any country of Europe a taint of Jewish blood would hays 
been considered a disgrace, and to-day there is not a free 
country in Europe, except Spain, in which men of that blood 
are not eagerly chosen as representatives of the people; ang 
in Austria, Prussia, and France, the special Jewish intellect 
exercises a marked effect on politics. On the other hand, the 
opponents of the negro hold that of all propositions this of 
conceding the franchise is the most detestable. It is a visible 
guarantee of that equality which they reject with scorn, ang 
tends directly to that amalgamation which they regard with 
a kind of sacred horror. The parties therefore shattered } 
the war are grouping themselves once more, the abolitionists 
republicans, religious men, and men of progress generally 
demanding, and the pro-slavery democrats refusing, the fran- 
chise to the coloured race. The contest is raging in eye 
society, and will affect every election, for the privilege if con. 
ceded must be granted both by Congress and the separate 
State Legislatures, by Congress for the District of Columbia, 
and by the States for every other election. 

The battle, we suspect, whether in Congress or in the State 
Legislatures, will be long and bitter, but it must be won at 
last. Mr. Johnson has evidently made up his mind to sur- 
render the State Governments in the South to the “loyal 
inhabitants ” only, and the loyalists are under an irresistible 
temptation to admit the negro. His vote if accepted not only 
gives them a permanent majority, but completely alters their 
whole moral position. Deep down in the American heart lies 
the dogma that moral right in politics rests with the mass of 
the people, and the taunt that the loyalist member represents 
only a minority, a clique, and not the people, will be very 
keenly felt. Once admit that the coloured man is a citizen 
and the taunt is pointless, for in half the States of the South 
the loyalist will sit as the representative of a numerical 
majority, and the quality of the electors has in America never 
been considered. For once the democrat’s contempt for intel- 
lectual qualification as a preliminary to the suffrage, —his reso- 
lution to see no difference between an Irish porter and Mr. 
Everett,—will produce substantial good, enabling him to accept 
and quote the votes of a class he himself deems inferior with- 
outa moral qualm. Add to the moral temptation the material 
one of a lease of power which will last certainly for one gene- 
ration, and we may fairly expect that the loyalists will, per- 
haps with some inward annoyance, admit the negro’s right to 
the privileges all around him enjoy. They may retain, per- 
haps for a while ought to retain, a qualification for members, 
but they cannot hope to keep down both the white and the 
cvloured populations, to rule on Republican principles through 





the vote of a minority. The negro once admitted, the diffi- 
culty will in the South be over, for the State Legislatures yill 
‘and can protect their electors from violence at the polls. It 
might be very dangerous in a State like New Jersey for a 
negro to exercise his franchise, even should he obtain it, for 
he might be lynched by an irresponsible mob. He cannot be 
lynched in the South. Negroes are there as numerous as the 
whites, and nothing prevents the Legislature from giving them 
a similar organization, from enrolling the whole negro popu- 
lation among the militia, or embodying them in fire brigades. 
Once organized and sure of fair play, they can guard themselves 
just as easily and effectually as the whites, can secure for them- 
selves, at all events, the position occupied by the natives of India. 
Few white men in India marry natives, and in a hundred 
years only one white woman is known to have done so ; but 
the two races possess absolutely equal privileges the feebler can 
neither be struck, nor robbed, nor interfered with in any way 
whatever. If it is in him to get to the top he gets to the top, 





and the native member of Council takes precedence of the 
highest white in the Empire not belonging to that body. 


section of the Union is still based on the subjection of the | More than this it will be impossible to secure, at least until 


labouring class, the war will one day have to be fought out 
over again, and are eager to discover a plan which may per- 


| either a great change has taken place in opinion, a change of 


which we sec little likelihood, or a great modification in the 


manently prevent the evil. Many have been suggested, but | negro’s social status. The capacity of the negro is as yet very 


the only one compatible with the internal independence of the | nearly an unknown quantity. 


It may be that he is capable of 


States, which the North is as reluctant as the South to! rivalling the white man in all the works of civilization, or of 
surrender, is to invest the negro with the franchise. Once 


raising up by his side a civilization as lofty as his own, though 
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fferent in kind. It may also be that he has not that 

wer, that he can rise only to the level reached by the free 
races of Asia, that he will find a point such as the Chinaman 
has found, at which progress gives place to incessant repetition. 
If he proves in his free condition industrious, frugal, and 
inventive, capable like a Parsee of commerce, or like a 
Japanese of devising an original mode of life, all the prejudices 
in the world will not prevent him, once free, from attaining 
social power. If, on the other hand, he is not industrious, or 
accumulating, or inventive, then he ought not to have the 
social respect he desires, any more than a similarly disqualified 
white man. He must find his place for himself, and, provided 
that the law protects him, has no more right to complain of the 
social disadvantage of colour than of the social disadvantage 
of short stature. All he can ask, or a white man can ask, is 
aclear field and no favour, and that once obtained he must 
reach his goal for himself. There may be better ways of 
obtaining it for him than the concession of the suffrage, and 
we confess that the experiment strikes us as one attended 
with some risk, but as yet we can see no other plan which 
would as certainly secure the intended result—the absolute 
legal freedom of every person within the Union. So strongly 
is this felt in the North that Mr. Chase, who is understood to 
be the next Republican candidate for the Presidency, has not 
scrupled to tell a large community of coloured men that were 
he the Government, he would secure for them the suffrage 
svithout restrictions and without delay. 


utterly di 





THE RECORD ON THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 


(NHE Record has got a new interest in the elections. It 

proposes, with the aid of its clumsy attendant spirit The 
Morning Advertiser, to hunt down Mr. John Stuart Mill for 
heterodoxy, and by calling him very bad and alarming names 
indeed, to secure his rejection. Yesterday week The Record 
inserted a paragraph asserting that Mr. Mill must be con- 
sidered as the head of the *‘ Satanic school” of English writers, 
quoting by way of proof the fine passage in which Mr. Mill 
refuses to worship au unknown God simply for his Omni- 
potence, and says that all his worship must be reserved 
tor Him whose moral attributes are the highest we at- 
tribute to man, though infinitely magnified in degree. 
Now this denunciation by Mr. Mill of Mr. Mansel’s 
creed, that God is in essence unknown to us and must 
be worshipped without being revealed, must have borne 
with peculiar hardness on The Record. There is no theo- 
logical paper in England which parades more ostentatiously 
the distinction between human morality and divine, or en- 
deavours with greater success to set the former at defiance in 
its recommendations of the latter. Thus it concludes its 
extract from Mr. Mill by as bold and direct a misrepre- 
sentation of Mr. Mill’s meaning as any person who should 
seriously accept what it charges on Mr. Mill, a ‘‘ Satanic ” 
school of thought, could be guilty of :—‘‘ Thus this ‘ philo- 
sopher,’” it says, ‘‘ is resolved that his God shall be such 
‘altogether such an one as himself,’ and declares that he 
will acknowledge no other. The best man living, con- 
scious that he is himself an imperfect, erring, and sinning 
being, forgives his brother, as conscious that he needs to 
be forgiven. Mr. Mill is willing to acknowledge a God of 
this kind, but a God perfectly holy and perfectly just, who 
has a right to call for absolute obedience, he will not acknow- 
ledge. Rather than this, he will meet all consequences,”— 
which is, we do not hesitate to say, as gross a perversion of 
Mr. Mill’s teaching as it is possible to write down. We have 
in these columns reviewed at great length the book on which 
this charge is founded, and we have not concealed the wide 
philosophical difference which separates us from the author. 
Metaphysically, ethically, theologically, we differ from Mr. Mill 
almost as much as it is possible for one school of thinkers 
to differ from another, but we only feel called upon to assert 
the more strenuously on that account that The Record is either 
so absurdly ignorant as to miss the whole drift of the chapter 
from which it quotes, or so passionately hostile as intentionally 
to pervert it. ‘The only thing Mr. Mill says is that he cannot 
and willnot worship without recognizing in the object of his. 
worship the only attributes which excite his reverence,—that 
the moral attributes of his God must bear the same relation to 
human virtue which the omnipotence of God bears to human 
power,—that is, they must be the same in essence and 
infinitely greater only in degree. If this is ‘Satanic’ teach- | 
tng it would seem that Zhe Record thinks Satan endowed | 
with all the highest virtues of human nature, though | 
lufiuitely magnified in degree,—and if such a being be Zhe | 
Lecord’s ‘Satan,’ something like the antithesis of this | 





should be The Record’s God,—and what would the Bible say 
to such blasphemy as this? The Morning Advertiser, follow- 
ing The Record with that profound subservience which is 
only varied by inlaying The Record's gross misstatements with 
ludicrous blunders, quotes the same passage as that which The 
tecord had denounced for its false theology, and speaks of it 
as Atheism:—‘ We not only in the whole course of our 
reading have never met with blanker Atheism, but never 
anything equal to it as regards the revolting form into which 
that Atheism is put.” Zhe Morning Advertiser seldom suc- 
ceeds in effecting an act of thought. But so far as it has 
done so on this occasion, we must suppose it to think thus :— 
‘No one can believe in any but an unknown God; and any 
one, therefore, who refuses to believe in Him believes 
in no God at all and is an Atheist.’ ‘I would not 
worship any God whom I could not know and love,’ says Mr. 
Mill. ‘Then you are a rank Atheist,” retorts the organ of 
the licensed victuallers,—groping, we suppose, in its dim way 
towards the idea that all worship is worship in the dark, and 
at a hazard, and that if you refuse to worship in the dark, and 
ata hazard, you cannot worship at all. We do not reproach 
The Morning Advertiser for heaping terms of condemnation, 
the meaning of which it does not understand, on 
a thinker of whose writings it is professedly ignorant. 
But nothing can be more ludicrous than to accuse 
Mr. Miil of atheism on the score of a passage which expresses 
the faith of thousands, theologians, mystics, practical men, both 
in the past and the present, who have deeply considered and 
passionately rejected Mr. Mansel’s peculiar heresy. If The 
Morning Advertiser could only know it (and possibly the 
education of ages in some future state of existence may sufli- 
ciently enlarge the mental horizon of its writers to make the 
point intelligible to them), Mr. Mill is—in the passage they 
condemn without understanding—enforcing the teaching of 
some of the highest and most orthodox theologians of ever 
Church. Whatever Mr. Mill may or may not believe,—in this 
passage at least he is guilty of no heresy to compare with 
Lord Palmerston’s celebrated saying that all children are born 
good. 

But the truth is that the supporters of Mr. Mill whom The 
Record quotes with such ejaculationsof horror, the Dean of West- 
minster, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, Mr. Stephen, the 
Attorney-General, Sir R. Palmer, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, probably never even considered what might be Mr. 
Mill’s theological opinions when they gave him their support. 
We at all events, after a careful study of almost all his writings, 
do not profess to know them, and it is something new in 
political life that an eminent man who has given proof of so 
wide and varied a study of all political questions, of moral 
and political principles stricter than nine-tenths of our 
members of Parliament could afford to adopt, who has declined 
to spend a penny on his election or to modify a single political 
conviction which he has once formed, should be attacked for 
holding ‘ Satanic’ principles by one paper, and for ‘ Atheism’ 
by another, on the strength of a passage in an abstruse philo- 
sophical argument, which they are either too ignorant or too 
unfair to interpret in its clear and natural sense. The 
only bearing which religious views can have on politics is 
either by affecting their holder’s political morality, fidelity, and 
honesty, or by affecting his votes on ecclesiastical questions. 
With regard to the former point, no candidate for a seat in 
the next Parliament has given such guarantees as Mr. J. 8. 
Mill; with regard to the latter point, we are not aware that 
he has put forth any special views at all. If Mr. Mill had 
said precisely the opposite of what he did say, if he had pro- 
fessed to undervalue human morality, and represent it as losing 
all its force in a higher world, then we can imagine electors 
hesitating to give him their votes, and saying to themselves, 
‘Can a man who thinks so lightly of human veracity or 
fidelity as this, really be relied upon to do his duty by us and 
the country as we should expect him to do it?’ But The 
Record accuses him of Satanic propensities because he thinks so 
highly of human virtues, because he rejects the possibility that 
what is righteous in God can be otherwise than righteous in 
man. He has given a first pledge of the sacredness he 
attaches to these moral principles by saying openly that he can- 
not and will not in any way, direct or indirect, solicit support 
now, or spread any convictions but his own if he is returned. 
Is that ‘‘ Satanic’ morality ? Is that political “atheism?” He 
has not only done this, but by whole volumes of profound dis- 
cussion, in which no difficulty is slurred over and no argu- 
ment that seems dangerous to his views is left unprobed, he 
has given us some means of gauging the value which he 
attaches to the attainment of political truth. We do not 
hesitate to say that of all the statesmen in the House of Com- 
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mons we do not know one who has proved his anxious love of | we warn the priests, for their own interests as well as tho 
aaa ; ; ; - poate 2 : - “ se of 
political truth and his great power to discover it, by tests so the United Kingdom, against accepting any such com act 
numerous and so delicate. With some of his political conclu- | They will purchase a delusive support at the cost of a mm 7 
sions we differ very widely, but of none of them can it be | nent alliance,—an apparent control of the Government at - 
said that he has reached them without painful and continuous price of a real share in its deliberations. Great as the pe 
thought or without a very admirable array of reasons. Is | promises of the Conservatives may appear, they are worthless 
there another candidate for a Parliamentary seat of whom we | for the men who offer both cannot realize either. . 
could unhesitatingly say the same? Into Mr. Mill’s private} The Conservatives, even were they inclined to oppose the 
theological views no man has any right to inquire. But every | unity of Italy, have not the power of doing so. They were ni 
elector has a right to demand proofs of the earnestness and | doubt, as a body, greatly annoyed by the movements of 159 
high principle with which their representative treats both | for they offended three of their most cherished prepossessions. 
the theoretic and practical questions of political morality, and | —their dislike of revolt, their ancient kindliness for Austria, 
we cannot conceive that any man can show higher credentials | and their undying distrust of the ambition of France, At 
in this respect than Mr. J. S. Mill. The very crotchets, | the present moment none of those motives are in active Opera. 
as they are called, quoted against him, such as his advo-| tion. The revolt is over, so completely over that a rising 
cacy of the suffrage for women, and his desire to limit to some | against Victor Emanuel would now inspire most Tories with 
degree the right of bequest, prove, when we look at his own | the same feeling of annoyance as the rising against the 
presentation of them, how large-a reach of thought his mind | Bourbons did five years ago, and the sentiment of Consep. 
has swept over in surveying our political condition and wants. | vatism, the love for that which exists, has been fairly enlisteg 
No one can profess to fear in this country that one man, how- | upon the side of United Italy. The new kingdom, it is clear 
ever able, could carry such crotchets into effect without first | will neither be propagandist nor Red, and a kingdom with 
convincing England; and their enunciation therefore, while it | well-born King, which is neither propagandist, nor Red, nor 
threatens us with no danger, does give us the surest guarantee | excessively oppressive, always strikes English Tories as some. 
for the independence and candour of his speculative intellect. | thing which ought to exist. The feeling for Austria has its 
We cannot believe that this either spiteful or stupid | force in inducing them to protect Venetia, but outside that 
attempt to suggest a most odious creed for Mr. Mill, though | province Austria has no Italian dominion, has only pretensions 
no one knows, and no one thinks it right to guess at the creed | which are in a high degree aggressive, and therefore pro tanto 
of any amongst the hundreds of representatives who never | revolutionary. France Mr. Disraeli professes to worship, at 
disclose their religious views at all in the House of Commons, | least under her present Administration, and the only remaining 
can succeed in alienating the votes of the Westminster | question is the temporal power. Mr. Disraeli says that the 
electors from Mr. Mill. If they are wise, they will see that independence of the Pope is a matter of European concern, 
it is far better to have a politician of genius, with great powers | but then that view is not the view of his party, is not 
of illustration and exposition, for their representative, than a| the view of the squirearchy, who have fought Rome 
mun who would only echo their own most common-place | all their lives, not the view of the Orangemen, whose 
views. And as regards faith, they will be content to believe | notion of heaven is a place lighted with burning Popes, 
that one who has devoted his life to the study of truth, and | not the view of the English clergy, who hold the Pope 
given them the most striking evidence of the high price he the true representative of Antichrist. Mr. Disraeli may hold 
puts upon it, is not likely to vulgarize the tone of modern any view he likes without denunciation from them, but 
politics, or lower, according to the demands of a poor ex- | if he acts on his view, squires, and Orangemen, and clergy, 
pediency, the standard of solemn political obligations. Let it | will quietly recede from his side, and without the support of 
be sufficient for them to note that of the gross misrepre-| those three classes a Tory Government could not endure a 
sentation of which The Record has been guilty towards Mr.| week. The inclination to support Rome must therefore 
Mill, Mr. Mill would have been quite incapable towards The evaporate in words, and the priest who on that ground votes 
Record. | for the Tories, is simply purchasing a certain quantity of very 
. oes ren fine but perfectly sterile eloquence. 

A WARNING TO IRISH CATHOLICS. | The chance of upsetting the “‘ National” system is at least 

HE elections of August will determine the tone, though | equally remote. Of course the Irish Catholics plus the 
not the action, of the Government of this country for | Tories, plus the extreme Dissenters, form a very powerful 

the next few years, and the result of those elections will phalanx, who might, if they could be relied on to act together, 
depend in a very great measure upon the Irish vote. In| abolish even a successful institution in full work like the Irish 
Great Britain the Liberals are sure upon the whole, should Educational scheme, but then they cannot be relied on. Tories 
Lord Palmerston’s life be spared, of a working majority, but | hate Catholics nearly as much as knowledge, and Dissenters 
in Ireland there is a large number of seats whose patrons are | hate them a great deal more. Protestant squires believe 
still undecided. The drift of the Ulster vote is of course | that secular schools act as solvents on Catholic beliefs, and 
clear. The Orangemen, deeply as they are offended with| the moment they perceive an intention of interfering with 
their ancient allies, are still faithful to them, the tenants | them in the Catholic interest Scotch Tories will glide away, 
have not yet learned how to form a Trades Union for electoral | Ulster Tories will grow frantic, and Evangelical Tories will 
freedom, and Ulster will doubtless present, as it always has | signify that they, ‘‘ acred up to the lips, consolled up to their 
done, an unbroken Conservative front. ‘Chere remain, however, | chins,” are not dependent on office, and do not intend to 
seventy seats still to be filled, enough to hold the balance of | take their orders from Rome. The measure, whatever its 
power; and the priests, who can fill half of them and main- | merits, could neither be carried nor fairly introduced, and 
tain a bitter contest for the remainder, are, it is said, un-| the Catholics would find they had seated a Government which 
decidcd on which side to throw their influence. They are | could not fulfil its temporary bargain, and which is at heart 
inclined to desert the party which secured Catholic Emanci- utterly hostile to the idea of justice to Catholics, cannot 
pation, and which consequently desires to secure the emanci- | endure to abolish an obnoxious oath, frets at the notion of 
pation of Italy, and to adhere to the party from which they | paying priests if they visit Catholic convicts, and is doubtful 
are sepurated by ages of tradition, but which happens for the | whether the old ascendency was not on the whole wiser than 
moment to be on the side of the temporal power. Under| the equality which has followed its extinction. They will 
these circumstances, it is alleged that the Tory leaders are| have broken with the only party which, alike by princi- 
holding out to them what may be an irresistible temptation, | ple and conviction, is bound to do them justice, which quarrelled 
—an offer to abolish the present system of secular or, as it is! at once with the masses and the King to secure them eman- 
called, godless education, in favour of grants-in-aid made with- | cipation, which ardently desires the extinction of the Irish 
out distinction of religiousopinion. The priests, not particularly | Establishment, which resists every year the aggressions of the 
anxious about the second clause, care very greatly indeed about ; Ulster Orangemen, which is striving to abolish all remaining 
the first, seeing that the existing system saps the foundations | relics of the ancient ascendency, and which is bound by 
of their power, and are doubtful whether it may not be wise | every principle of its creed and every incident of its history 
for so great a prize to accept a Tory Administration. We)|to resist the social disabilities which English feeling 
know nothing whatever privately of the truth of this state-| still inflicts upon the families who cling to the elder 
ment, but it is publicly reported, it is in accordance with the | faith. What have the Catholics as a body to expect 
known tendency of the Irish Catholic party, and it is consis-| from the Tories? Admission within the political pale ? Let 
tent with Mr. Disraeli’s inveterate habit of coquetting with | them study the scene now enacting in the Isle of Wight, 
Ultramontanes, the habit which cost him a victory already won | where a man who could return any Protestant friend cannot 
on Mr. Walpole’s motion. This journal has for years ex- | secure his own seat, because Tories hold a Catholic disqualified 
erted itself to secure fair treatment for Irishmen and for Roman | by the mere fact of his Catholicism. Relief from the Irish 
Catholics, and we therefore claim the right to be heard when | Establishment? It would but for the Tories be swept away to- 
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morrow. The abolition of tests? Read Sir J. Pakington’s from the ocean at 100/. per acre and sell it at 100/. per 
speech on the Oaths Bill, a speech considered by his own party | square foot. The shares of one company, the “ Back Bay Re- 
an enormous concession. Help for the Pope! Mr. Disraeli clamation,” we believe, began to rise swiftly, at first by starts, 
says his programme of foreign policy is to reverence the | then in great leaps, then with a steady rocket-like rush, till 
Emperor, who is eldest son of the Church, and eager as other shares on which 5007. had been paid sold, it is said, for 
eldest sons are to enjoy his inheritance. Or, finally, is it the /a few hours at 14,000/. The shares of the Colaba Land 
substitution of sectarian for national schools : We have shown | Company, on which only 5,000 Rs. were paid, certainly 
that the promise even if made cannot possibly be kept, that | found buyers in June, 1864, at 65,009 Rs. each. Then 
it would dissolve the party, and that as it was made, if at all, | ensued the phenomenon always repeated whenever man- 
for party reasons, 80 it will be broken to prevent a party dis- | kind discerns the chance of wealth to be gained without 
ruption. On the other hand, the Catholics have to lose the toil or patient waiting. Men went mad with the lust of 
support of their most consistent friends, to incur the reproach | premiums, felt as the first Californian diggers did when it 
of ingratitude, to break with the Protestant Nonconformists | seemed that a week’s exertion could give them ease for life— 
who have fought their battle because it is also their | as if even the time for food and sleep were stolen from them 
own, but who dislike them far more than the Church | by hostile powers. What puerility to wait for dividends, 
ELE cistecheahs, tosatan to dete: eky both: Ges | acre Gama! thew he te cee ened one ae 
oro " ' s’ dreams! How far the rise would gono man knew 
ore of and the stage — of ge We ask the | - the Colaba project was, we suspect, as ened standard, 
really able men who guide ecclesiastical action in Ireland | and each man hoped that ten shares, if only allotted to him, 
whether such tergiversation is worth while, whether the prize | might yield an English fortune. Very bens these hopes were 
to be gained can possibly pay for a course of conduct which | not disappointed. Most of the shares rose till the allottee 
their flocks will distrust, which their new allies will despise, could obtain a profit of 1,000/. oneach share, andif he couldsecure 
and which their betrayed friends will, when the inevitable | only fifty shares he, yesterday perhaps a clerk on 300/. a year, 
hour comes round, most assuredly punish? Let them send possessed a competence for ever. ‘The struggle for shares de- 
fifty Pope Hennessys into Parliament, and they may for the | generated rapidly into a war of intrigue ; those who had the dis- 
next half-century cry for the removal of disabilities without posal of them found themselves raised in an instant from their 
securing that Liberal vote which, in spite of their ignorant | old position as ‘‘adventurers’’ and “‘interlopers” into the masters 
hostility to Italy, is still thrown on their behalf. of society, men whocould avenge slights or repay kindness better 
peter swiftly than Viceroys. The great capitalists went 
= ¥ one ’ crashing into the market, some, like the Jeejeebhoy family, to 
THE BURSTING OF THE BOMBAY BU BBLE. realize when they had doubled wealth due oe. mon in 
E have not heard the worst of this crash in Bombay yet. | the insane hope of dividends which would make capital and 
Wy Since the failure of Paterson’s Darien scheme, we ques- income almost correlative terms. One half of the wealth won 
tion if the world has ever seen a transfer of property so great in the cotton was invested in reclamation shares, and another 
in an area so limited, and spread through so exceedingly short still more dangerous form of speculation. These were the 
a period. Itis not yet four months since an able writer, | schemes shortly called in the Bombay share lists ‘‘ Financials,” 
= Cogan a ae — nn as . _ — with pe ee _— neither more nor 
city W 2 enchanter’s wand. | less than excessively reckless banks—banks prepare j 
bers trader had become a ican, every wealthy trader | an enormous scale i shares. Of course Le waividual ellot 
a Rothschild ; clerks were looking down with contempt on | tees made so much, financial associations which were monster 
official magnates, merchants offering to prefects the fee simple allottees would make still more, and there was a savage rush for 
of their pensions merely as an inducement to accept shares in | their shares also, tempered only by the fact that the lan] 
their profits and their labours. Prices had risen till the | companies had visibly something to fall back on if the crash 
wages of servants were multiplied by five, animal food was | should come, and many of the “financials” had not. The 
beyond the means of officers with fixed incomes, and the | wariest aud most experienced, distrustful at first, were in the 
Government declared officially that unless salarics were in- | end attracted by the intolerable glitter of spoil, and hundreds, 
creased by at least 30 per cent. the Administration would | aware that the crash must come, dashed into the market, 
- rp enmaerbe d = of ge a held a = age hoping to —_ in time. So extensive was the delusion that 
ion contemptible unless it promise er cent., and/ even the banks shared it,—one bank, we fear, in particul: 
peasants, unable to conceal, or a or cstandaat the sudden | which ought to have stood steadily aloof. Sir’ Bartle ion 
influx of wealth, jumped from tireless cart-whcels of solid wood | it is clear from his despatches about the price of Government 
to wheels bound round with silver tires. Much ofall this new | land, had little apprehension of any rapid or extensive reac- 
wealth wasreal. For three years a new trade of forty millions | tion, and we greatly fear the official directors of the Bank of 
a year had been turned into Bombay, and supposing it to have | Bombay did not much restrain their colleagues. Lt is a diffi- 
ond — ra, 4 25 se thirty per re = — to touch with sufficient caution, but a writer in 
ing had been added to the capital of a community limited in| The Bombay Gazctle, a respectable paper, owned by busi- 
saree maha Geter tor tavecting i aud cfcocensfeates| Gao Whale of ts engl, ausnstiag We SANEANE, sak 
g it, > fi *s| the whole apital, a y 2, 470/., an 
and firms grown suddenly rich smiled at the idea of purchas- | 2,183,000/. out of is dapeeite upon the security of shares in 
- mee Consols _e a 5 per cent. Rey | wanted | reclamation and such like companies. If that statement is 
50, an ere seemed to men whose energies had been de- | true, and it is made in public, on the spot, and with every de- 
veloped, and their imaginations heated by sudden prosperity, | tail, there is trouble at Thand for Sealer men such as ae 
at least two ways of getting it. | have never experienced. The Bombay Bank of course cannot 
Land had become suddenly invaluable. The surface of} fail, for Government is its largest shareholder, with unlimited 
Bombay is limited by nature as strictly as that of Great} liability, but even a suspension of cash payments would 
Britain, and, as usual in all great capitals, there is a narrow area | almost paralyse trade. 
abutting upon the water communication, within which for the | At last the crash came. ‘The American war ended with 
sake of convenience all business is transacted. The price of | the surrender of General Lee; cotton, which had declined for 
sites rose therefore all over the island, and in the business months, tumbled to half its war price, the speculators whose 
quarter leaped up to figures which turned the heads of all | confidence had outlasted the high prices took the alarm, and 
owners of the soil, even of those who, like the Governor of | down with a mighty rush came the whole fabric of artificial 
Bombay, had no personal interest in prices. If this areacould | wealth. Paper property representing at least fifteen millions be- 
only be extended! Well, it seemed on reflection that it could. | came for the moment absolutely worthless, and firms like the 
Bombay is half-surrounded by shallows, and the project of | Camas, whose dealings cover the world, who believed them- 
— these shallows from the sea had been entertained by | selves masters of millions, found themselves in an hour without 
es men for years. So long as the reclaimed land was | a shilling. The reclamation shares, it was seen, could never 
saleable only at a low price, of course the schemes were | yield anything approaching anticipation, the financial shares 
slowly prosecuted, for Anglo-Indians, with the sky as brass) were based on share security, and business men, as quickly 
we the earth as iron, the thermometer at 90 deg. and} depressed as they had been elated, suddenly concluded that 
ia - = te at the door, like very quick returns, but the | all shares were worth nothing at all. The Banks, in a cold fit of 
aa rose to its new value “reclamation” became the | prudence, refused to accept them in pledge, and by the last 
peculator’s watchword. His idea was not altogether un-| advices they were literally unsaleable. Some fifteen millions 
reasonable. If the new prosperity lasted the price of land | of property had ceased to have mercantile value. 
would last too, there was no end to the resources of the Of course all this mighty ruin has so to speak no national 
gallant South,” and it seemed really possible to steal land | consequence; it isa mere transfer of property from hand to 
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so delusive that, as M. Thiers showed, Government produces 
less than five budgets a year—ordinary, extraordinary, dent. 


[June 10, 1865, 





hand. The fall in the price of cotton is the measure of the 
permanent loss sustained by India, and nearly the whole of 
that is saved to England, and the remainder to the consumers } mental, rectificative, and final,—has enabled the Government 

of cotton goods, The loss on the shares is not a national or | add 50 percent. to the expenditure, almost in silence and with. 
even local loss. The man who has purchased suffers, but the | out the possibility of resistance. So complicated is 4, 
man who sold benefits as much. It is only a bubble which | system that M. Thiers, an ex-Minister, was occupied tins 
has burst, not an industry which has perished; but in its | months in merely extracting from the different budgets 
bursting what a mass of individual suffering must it not have | account of the total expenditure of the year. That extra fe: 
caused! The whole system of society in Bombay has for | may not be too much to pay for the extra gain, we great| 

three years been based upon the belief that the wild prosperity | doubt whether it is too much, whether England, for example 
of the island would be permanent, and much wealth upon shares | has not wasted more in unnecessary expenditure upon hoy 
which, now that wild prosperity has disappeared, are worth | railway system, but it certainly looks too much. An increas, 
in many cases not half their original or a twentieth of their | of taxation from ten pounds per household to fifteen pounds 
ultimate value. A man owning a million in them, who has | seems a heavy price to pay for the Empire, and the incessant 
perhaps given a million for them, could not buy a dinner with | iteration of the fact that France is paying it would quicker 
them, and never will by the patient waiting of years obtain a ‘than any other argument compel average Frenchmen to 
hundred thousand pounds for them. Of course reclamation | reflect, might induce them even to urge that reduction mug 
shares will still yield something, for land in Bombay can | be made, even though progress should be less rapid. The 
never be cheap, but they will yield it only to the slow | Chamber could if it chose upon this point act, and it was 
and patient industry of the hydraulic engineer, who has | sensibly moved by M. Thiers’s picture of the financial 
hardly as yet commenced his labours, and who assuredly will | situation. 

promise no dividend until his works have been completed.| Unfortunately M. Thiers, who touches the sore nerve go 
Meanwhile the owners of millions are beggared, ali who | exactly, is of all men of the first rank in politics the one least 
expect money from them will lose it, all who took con- | competent to deal with finance. He will repeat the nonsense 
tracts with them must give them up, all who advanced them | about a sinking fund, expecting to get more hay out of a field 











cash must wait years for its repayment, even if they are ever 
repaid in full. There is not an industry connected with 
Bombay which will not feel the effect of the shock ; there is 
scarcely a firm which will not suffer; there is not a family 
which will not for years to come have cause to remember the 


than there is grass in it, will attempt to deal with details 
instead of adhering to the broad facts, will demand suddeg 
and impracticable alterations of policy, instead of insisting 
'upon those changes in its direction which would in the end 
‘restore the equilibrium. He was very happy when he des. 





bursting of the great bubble of 1865. Of course Bombay will | cribed the resignation of a Minister for the sake of a principle 
survive it all, for it has lost neither its original trade, nor the as a practice of a past-away régime, but the poisonous epigram 
thirty millions accumulated out of its windfall, nor the new | will not help M. Fould to restrain his master. The main- 
industries those thirty millions must in the end develope, but | springs of French expenditure are the strength of the army, 
the gage made up the Bombay world—they, with | the lavish — on public works, and the cost of ex- 
new habits of luxury, new wants, new tastes, and new peditions to Mexico, Rome, Cochin China, and New Caledonia 
thoughts of life, have to bear a return to deeper poverty than and M. Thiers chooses from these the two which, as he well 
that they thought they had escaped for ever. | knows, neither will nor can be abandoned suddenly. He would 
Sioa guia coniiaaaetapisaciioans restrict the public works which keep the workmen away 
- . sia iat fr lities, and feed tl ] lation capable of organiz- 
M. THIERS ON FRENCH FINANCE, ing insarvection, ond he would chodon Manisa, to whisk Ge 
‘ | tod ’ . 
T is unlucky for France that the task of leading the assault | pride of the Emperor is pledged, but he would not reduce the 
on the Budget always falls to M. Thiers. In the present army. Forgetting entirely that Europe armed to protect 
position of French affairs the budget is perhaps the one ‘herself from France, he declares that while Russia retains 
point upon which the action of the Executive could be re- | Poland, and Austria watches Venetia, and Prussia hungers for 
a age the I pe goon ro take a a — —— nig eg — with an | of pera 
unning the risk of provoking a coup d'état. . | men. n short France is to keep armed because she 
Rouher one day declared that the Imperial Government refused | has provoked the rest of Europe to arm also, and till 
to consider the consequences which must follow its defeat in | they disarm she is to continue the provocation. She is not 
the grog Co it is well understood that such an event | to abandon her attitude of aggression, but only to allow that 
would be followed by an appeal to universal suffrage, a aggression in Mexico produces nothing but expense, not to 
plebiscitum intended to nullify the action of the Corps Légis- | give up the game, but only to throw away its oa alluring 
latif. That body nevertheless has successfully resisted one | reward. Public works may have been overdone in France, 
_ project, the Bill for the creation of majorats which it) though the duties there thrown by the people on the State 
new well would be as unacceptable to the masses as to itself. ought to be taken into the account, but public works are cer- 
It knew well that Napoleon would not venture to lay before | tainly more profitable than the maintenance of an enormous 
pee pag a project so opposed to all the instincts of France, | garrison, useful only to restrain public liberty at home and 
and the Emperor, who knew it also, quietly receded from an! tempt the master of legions into acts of high-handed inter- 
untenable position. On many financial questions the members | ference abroad. In demanding the surrender of Mexico M. 
= pase Aap _ of geil rh - —_ _ oe “ chance of ma og sa _— 
sn they resolved to throw out the Montauban dotation. | while in condemning public works he alienated the working 
gear though not financiers, are sensitive about finance. | masses, who look upon them as English labourers do upon the 
he thinki las ave an ides f i 4 A ac i xy i 
slong ag h " , - idea that mage soe oe | Poor — oP ste . _— re partly fill. Both 
revol n, e peasantry have an acute dread of any | mistakes would have been logical had he also insisted upon 
——"s La 9 ag — ——. — — “7 a = -¢ army, 4 = -" expressly gr ge 
at if the budget increases too fast the only and the gist of his speech therefore amounts in fac 
alternatives will be repudiation, which is impossible, the | to this:—M. Thiers does not want reduction so much as to 
masses owning the debt, and direct taxation, from which the | select the objects of expenditure, does not ask the Chamber to 
middle class shrinks with an almost inexplicable dread. M. | perform its own function of keeping the public, purse so much 
potas Pagés in this very debate made the whole Chamber | as to assume the function which the Constitution expressly 
wince by suggesting an income-tax as the easiest way out of | refuses, that of initiating public policy. He will not accept 
the a scrape, and roused the Government orator to an | the inevitable, and try to make the best of that, but demands 
emphatic repudiation of such revolutionary schemes. All that the inevitable,—in other words, the will of the Emperor 
classes therefore will listen to stories of financial danger, and | —should get itself out of the way as a condition precedent. 
it is not difficult to show that the financial danger of France Of course a speaker who, like M. Thiers, intends first of all 
is really very considerable. The Empire has done great things to produce a great oratorical sensation is tempted to exagge- 
= A a oe for France, but it is a serious question rate, and the menace of bankruptcy with which he finished is 
whether they have not cost a great deal too much. France | an exaggeration. Ninety millions isa large figure for the ex- 
has recovered her grand position among the nations forfeited | penditure of a nation in A time of eben six years ago 
by the events of 1815 and the policy of Louis Philippe, but | we were spending very nearly, if not quite as much. France 
then her debt has increased by 175 millions of pounds. Her has neither county rates, poor- rates, nor tithes, and when 
cities have been rebuilt, her railway system completed, her | these taxes are added to the national outlay, it will be found 
commerce relieved from fetters, her people accustomed to in- | that in 1854 we were paying eighty-six millions a year, or 
dustrial enterprise, but then the annual outlay has risen from | head for head a little more than France, while we were 
60,000,000/7. to 90,000,0007. a year. A system of accounts | not devoting one tithe of that sum to public works. 
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no The increase of expenditure has not been met in any con- | President, an at the zenith of his popularity. John Randolph, of 
degree by additional taxation, but by loans, the | Virgiuia stil! romaine l to seathe and smite Northern men for their 


servility to slavery, though the coming man of the South was Mr. 
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iderable 
tee of which has been provided, and greatly more than 
provided, by th 
increasing activi 


slight degree eee 
doubt it is most absurd that halfa million should be spent 


in building @ ‘Tuileries’ for the Prefect of the Rhone et 
Bouches, but empires are not made bankrupt by a little waste 
on public buildings, else were England long since ruined; and 
the mass of the outlay on roads, and bridges, and embank- 
ments, and above all railways, is just as productive as if it 
had been incurred by private individuals. M. Thiers says the 
guarantce to certain railways costs a good deal. So it does, 
but we venture to say that the loss incurred by the British 
-ople in rejecting State control of the railways was in- 
definitely greater. To make anything like a fair sketch of 
the case, the addition to the national income should be con- 
trasted with the addition to the national wealth, and this is 
recisely what M. Thiers omits todo. He makes one great 
and serious point that the national expenditure has increased 
50 per cent., and there for all political purposes he leaves us. 
It may be that the increase is without justification, but this 
he does not prove, and the only effect of his speech is to show 
that the Empire costs a great deal of money. That is an 
argument against the continuance of the Empire, but it is 
not advice how to make the Empire cost less, and this is 
what is wanted from M. Thiers. ‘To accept the inevitable, 
and in accepting it protect the country from injury, this is the 
lesson the French opposition seems unable to learn, and till 
it has learned it all eloquence will be, as that of M. Thiers 
has in this instance been, unfruitful even of a Parliamentary 
division. 





CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE. 
T is a circumstance worthy of being pondered, that in the great 
movement and struggle in America for the elevation of black 
and white labourers, whom slavery had degraded, the work has 
been chiefly done by men who had themselves won their way up 
from poverty and daily toil to position and fortune. President 
Johnson is, as was his predecessor, an embodiment of the social 
resurrection of the South. When lately William Lloyd Garrison 
stood in Charleston, where thirty years ago a price had been set 
upon his head, and received from the hands of negro children a 
wreath of flowers, a distinguished Judge and Congressman of 
Pennsylvania (Kelley), who addressed the assembled negroes after 
the impressive scene, dwelt with much force upon the accidental 
but significant fact that the leading white men present had them- 
selves climbed slowly by the path which the negroes saw opened 
before them. Mr. Garrison began life as a journeyman printer. 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, was a shoemaker. Judge Kelley had never seen 
the inside of a schoolroom after he was eleven years of age, 
though now a man of learning. Some weeks later—on May 12— 
Chief Justice Chase addressed a vast concourse of negroes in the 
same room where the negroes had given the wreath to the pioneer 
of Emancipation, and in the course of his remarks said, ‘* I was a 
Western boy, and I know that labour must be the cardinal law of 
our lives. In a log cabin of the West we fared just as rough and 
hard as most of you have to fare, and we had very little of any 
kind of capital—nothing to go upon but our good-wills, patient 
hearts, and equal opportunities for education which every white 
boy, thank God! has had in this country, and all black ones who 
vant it can now have.” 

Though the parents of Mr. Chas» were poor, they were edu- 
cated people, and the boy had unusual! advantages in the way of 
education. Born in New Hampshire, 18 )8, he was taken at seven 
years of age to a rough settlement of Ohio, where, however, he 
was under the teaching of his uncle, Philander Chase, Bishop of 
Ohio, and author of a work embodying his ‘ Reminiscences” of 
the West, which is one of the best contributions to the history of 
the early settlement of that country. He was prepared for a col- 
lege at Cincinnati, and was afterwards transferred at the age of 
sixteen to the more important institution of Dartmouth College (in 
New Hampshire, founded in 1769), where he entered the junior 
class. After his graduation (1826) he went to Washington, where 
he opened a school for boys, and had among his pupils sons of 
Henry Clay, William Wirt, and other eminent men of that day. 
Whilst keeping school he studied law under the guidance of 
William Wirt, who was at the head of the Bar at Washington. 
The four years which Mr. Chase passed at the capital at this time 
were of the utmost importance to him. General Jackson was then 


to the very expenditure complained of. No} 
Everett hal left the Unitarian pulpit of Boston, of which he was 








e rise in the normal revenue produced by the | Calhoun, of South Carolina, whose wonderful power as a debater 
ty of the country, which, again, is due in no | was just beginning to be felt. ‘The Barbours of Virginia, Philip 


and John S., were the reigning models of oratory. Edward 
the chief ornvnent, and was beginning his political careg by 
introducing into Congress the first tonesof molern thought. Mr. 
Marshall, soon to be Chief Justice, was lifting the standard of pure 
and wise statesmanship. The debates of these men hal no more 
attentive listener than the fair-headed ani grave young min, who 
passed each moment that he could spare from his school or his 
studies in the galleries of the halls of Congress. It is not won lerfal 
that his ambition should have been kindled. It is creditable, how- 
ever, that he should have resolved to live thoroughly up to the 
position at which he aimed. Te studied patiently, indeed toiled, 
and Mr. Wirt felt no hesitation in predicting his successful career. 
Ile was admittel to the Bar in Washington in 1829, and in the 
following year went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he has resided 
ever since, except when called by official duties to the State or 
national capitals. 

Mr. Chase was not a brilliant speaker, and the many smart 
rhetoricians of the Cincinnati Bar looke 1 with some contempt upon 
the new lawyer of few words. But they soon found that they 
were liable to be brought to a stand before some unsuspected fact 
or principle of law calmly stated to the Court by the pupil of 
Wirt. ‘The judges presently paid unusual attention to the opinion 
of Mr. Chase, who at length gained an excellent practice. Sucha 
prodigious worker was he, that whilst engaged in an arduous prac- 
tice, for so young a lawyer, he collected and edited the Statutes 
of Ohio, with careful notes, in three large octavo volumes, with a 
good history of Ohio prefixed, an edition which has since that 
time been the recognized authority in the State. At this time also 
he mingled freely in social life. ‘There was nearly thirty years 
ago a very interesting literary club in Cincinnati called “The 
Semicolon,” of which Mr. Chase was oue of the founders. In this 
club were real the first literary efforts of Miss [arriet Beecher, 
afterwards Mrs. Stowe, whose genius her friend Mr. Chase fully 
recognized at that time. Dr. Lyman Beecher and his family 
then resided at Cincinnati, and Mr. Chase was a welcome 
visitor at their home. He had a decided taste for literary com- 
position, but still more for religious discussion, He was always 
connected with the Episcopal Church, and is to this day, but sym- 
pathizes very strongly with the liberal movement of that Chure! 
corresponding to that which in England is associated with the Essays 
and Reviews. 

For a long time after his admission to the Bar Mr. Chase did not 
show any disposition to eater into political life, and indeed it was 
through the duties of his profession that he entered it at last. In 
1837 the pro-slavery re-action was at its height in the United 
States. To be an abolitionist in any neighbourhood of the South 
was death, and in the North it was to be mobbed. It was in that 
year that Mr. Chase volunteered to defend the right to freedom 
of a fugitive slave, a woman, who was about to be sent South. It 
was quite an ordinary occurrence to have a fugitive negro draggel 
back into bondage from Ohio, but it was extraordinary to have a 
lawyer undertake to resist this normal process. Mr. Chase wis 
told by many friends that he would rain his prospects if he defend +d 
this woman, but he came forward, and in a memorable speech, 
which established the ruling of every Court in the North up to the 
time of Mason’s Fugitive Bill, prove 1 the then novel principle that 
the constitutional provision concerning * fugitives from labour” did 
not confer any power of action in such cases upon State magis- 
trates. If Kentucky wishes her slave, Kentucky must catch him 
or her as well as she can, but Ohio has a right to declare neu- 
trality between master and slave. ‘The woman was not, we believe, 
saved by the argument, the delivery of which cost the young 
lawyer many friends. But he was very firm, and in that same 
year, when one of the earliest abolitionists (James G. Birney, the 
first abolitionist ever nominated for the Presidency) was on trial in 
Cincinnati for harbouring and helping a fugitive negro from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Chase again came forward, with a defence which was 
based upon the principle, then and there for the first time since the 
fathers fell asleep, distinctly enunciated in America, namely, that 
freelom was national, slavery sectional. We need not go into the 
details of this case, nor of the application to it of the principle 
stated ; it is sufficient to say that from this time Mr. Chase began to 
feel that a reform in the ideas of the country as to the rights of the 
negroes under the law was imperatively demande1, and the friends 
of the slave, few and unlearned as they were then, began to rest 
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upon him. In 1838, when a committee of the Ohio Senate reported 
adversely to the admission of escaped and arrested slaves to the 
right of trial by jury, Mr. Chase wrote a scathing review of their 
report. 

Mr. Chase began as a democrat, but from the first he refused 
to go with that party in any of its concessions to slavery. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1840 he was keen enough to see that the 
Whig Harrison, whom South Carolina hated, was a truer friend of 
freedom than the Democratic Van Buren, and so he voted against 
his party. He first took a prominent part in the general politics 
of the country in vehement opposition to the Mexican War, and 
afterward to the annexation of Texas. After trying vainly for 
ten or twelve years to reform the Democratic party in the matter 
of slavery he withdrew from it in 1852, because it approved the 
compromise of 1850, which had inflicted upon the nation the odious 
Fugitive Slave Bill. In 1849, he was elected to the Senate, 
in 1855 he was elected Governor, and in 1859 he was re- 
elected by the largest majority ever cast for any Governor in Ohio. 
When the secession troubles began, Mr. Chase was sent to 
Washington as a delegate to the Peace Convention which sought to 
settle the impending difficulties by negotiation. In that Conven- 
tion he did much to save the North from making another disgrace- 
ful compromise with slavery, whilst his tone was kind and con- 
ciliatory. His speech there (February 6, 1861) was the best that 
was made, He declared to the Southern Commissioners that the 
delegates from the Free States could not surrender the principle of 
slavery restriction without being repudiated by their constituents. 
He then made the following wise proposition concerning the settle- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave question, which we give in his own 
words :— 

* Aside from the territorial question—the question of slavery 
outside of Slave States—I know of but one serious difficulty. I 
refer to the question concerning fugitives from service. The clause 
in the Constitution concerning this class of persons is regarded by 
almost all men, North and South, as a stipulation for the surrender 
to their masters of slaves escaping into Free States. The people 
of the Free States, howeyer, who believe that slaveholding is 
wrong, cannot and will not aid in the reclamation, and the stipu- 
lation becomes therefore a dead letter. You complain of bad faith, 
and the complaint is retorted by denunciations of the cruelty which 
would drag back to bondage the poor slave who has escaped from 
it. You, thinking slavery right, claim the fulfilment of the stipu- 
lation; we, thinking slavery wrong, cannot fulfil the stipulation 
without consciousness of participation in wrong. Here is a real 
difficulty, but it seems to me not insuperable. ....... A true 
solution of the difficulty seems to be attainable by regarding it as 
a simple case where a contract, from changed circumstances, 
cannot be fulfilled exactly as made. A court of equity in such 
cases decrees execution as near as may be. It requires the party 
who cannot perform to make a compensation for non-performance. 
Why cannot the same principle be applied to the rendition of 
fugitives from service? We cannot surrender, but we can compen- 
sate. Why not, then, avoid all difficulties on all sides, and show 
respectively good faith and good-will, by providing and accepting 
compensation where masters reclaim escaping servants, and prove 
their right of reclamation under the Constitution? Instead of a 
judgment for rendition let there be a judgment for compensation, 
determined by the true value of the services, and let the same 
judgment assure freedom to the fugitive.” 

‘The Peace Congress, as is known, failed to arrange an agree- 
ment. Mr. Chase was called to President Lincoln's Cabinet, and 
for some time gave his voice, with that of the most anti-slavery 
sentiment of the country, in favour of permitting the South to 
secede peaceably. This was because, with Garrison, Phillips, Gree- 
ley, and others, he had no idea that the North was equal to a 
bold war for freedom. But when the uprising of the people 
which occurred upon the attack on Fort Sumter revealed the fact 
that the North had not, after all, been utterly corrupted by 
slavery, he shared the great hope of a free Republic, which the 
people declared to be worth any price they should be called upon 


to pay. Mr. Chase's course as a Cabinet Minister is well known. 
He was faithful to his antecedents. The life-long friends of 


freedom hal always a voice in the Administration whilst he was 
a member of it. When General Fremont declared the slaves of 
Missouri free, Mr. Chase implored the President to confirm the 
edict ; and when General Ilunter did the same in the far South, he 





which, in the esteem of every 
sidency. 

Mr. Chase has always had the recommendation of a handsom 
face and a noble person. Perhaps a finer-looking man coylq _- 
be found in the States. He is in height about six feet four 
inches, is admirably built, and erect. His face is pale, hig com. 
plexion blonde, his forehead full, and his head in every way well. 
formed, His eye is blue, clear, and remarkably Serene ; hig 
features regular and at the same time strong, and the eXpression 
in his face is that of seriousness and benevolence. His manner jg 
kind without being at all warm, he is always courteous, and there 
is about him an air of refinement and culture. As a speaker he 
is plain, straightforward, and at times blunt. He has a slight 
lisp when he begins to speak, which is afterwards not heard, and 
his voice is vigorous, argumentative in its tone, and always quiet, 
Without being fluent he chooses his words well, and without 
pathos he impresses his audience deeply by the force of his ow, 
conviction. He has considerable humour, and now and then coins 
his thoughts into odd and telling phrases. 

Mr. Chase has always been regarded as one of the most am. 
bitious of American statesmen, and perhaps justly, His ambition 
is of that kind which Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) hag 
when he said ‘he must have the ‘Treasury ; he had served up to 
it, and would have it.” Mr. Chase firmly adhered to the cause of 
justice in America when it could give nothing and demanded all, 
step by step, he has battled forits advancement, and it is scarcely 
wonderful that he should feel that his claim to the highest office, 
which in its day of triumph the cause for which he toiled thirty 
weary years can give, is valid. But it should not be forgotten 
that his ambition has never led to his shrinking from the task 
which is never popular—that of leading, and to that end com. 
bating the public mind, He has never been a popular man, and 
has been put in office because his ability was needed. At this 
moment, when every eminent self-seeker in America is waiting 
and hanging back to see if the popular breath will be for negro 
suffrage, the man who unhesitatingly commits the highest judicial 
opinion of the nation to the just side, and risks his personal pro- 
spects for it, is Salmon Portland Chase. 
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A DOG'S VISIT TO THE DOG SHOW. 

T has been said that Sir George Grey was himself to visit the 
Agricultural Hall at Islington, to form his own opinion on 

the complaints which have been made in the neighbourhood as to 
the noise caused by the canine multitude and its injurious effect 
on the nerves of the human inhabitants of that district. If this 
should be so, we may look no doubt that full justice will be done 
to the human nervous systems of Islington, but possibly a great 
injustice may remain behind. From our own observation we 
should say that the exciting effect of the Exhibition is far greater 
on the nervous systems of the dogs themselves, whether confined 
in the building or only within hearing of it, than on those of the 
higher race. Dogs, we must remember, have been little used to pub- 
lic life, and the first effect upon them of this compulsory imprison- 
ment in a great canine society, is very much like that which is 
produced upon a sensitive child when it is first left alone in the 
multitudinous solitude of a public school. There has been, for 
obvious reasons, no petition to Sir George Grey on the part of 
the dogs either of England or Islington to place this annual in- 
stitution under proper inspection and regulation, but we hope 
that if he really visited the Hall he may have taken an intelligent 
spaniel or Scotch collie with him, in order to aid him in his in- 
spection by presenting the matter in another point of view to 
that on which the human selfishness of Islington has con- 
centrated its too exclusive attention. We at least were greatly 
struck by the effect produced on the mind of a clever 
little half-bred Scotch terrier which plunged into the midst 
of this great canine public in company with ourselves, and by 
the reciprocal effect evidently produced on the intelligence of some 
of the prisoners by this visit from a reporter of their own species. 
The little creature, far from being diffident or reserved, was 
naturally a very sociable animal, and on meeting even complete 
strangers of her own species, especially if they have any kind of 
human introduction or recommendation, will usually establish at 
once friendly relatious with them, crouching down and wagging her 
tail violently. She has usually preferred the society of much larger 


made the same appeal. He was always in advance of the Adminis- | dogs to that of her own proper tribe, and especially of retrievers, to 


tration. And when he was out of it, and the office of Chief 
Justice became? vacant, it was in obedience to the united demand 


one of whom of her own sex she had been as enthusiastically attached 
from a mere puppy as schoolgirls sometimes appear to be to their 


of the country, based upon perfect trust of him, that this long- | affectionate and didactic mistresses. On the strength of this asso- 


tried and unfaltering friend of justice was raised to that position | ciation she has always seemed to enter very easily and warmly into 
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es of this tribe, and had only just returned from a solemn mastiff's deep isolated bay seemed to give just a glimpse of 
de holiday among hospitable Essex retrievers of fine | 
preed and great sagacity. As it happened, we entered the 
Exhibition just at Class 15, the retrievers’ benches, and anxiously 
watched the effect of the greeting between the fifty odd manacled ‘There were sadness and pathos in their patience, and their malaise 
members of this class and the acute a nating She was was not the less deep for the fortitude with which it was repressed. 
ceived with a noisy outburst of feeling ¢ at was quite over- | The St. Bernards, again, were of a different, and some of them of 
powering, and — oye: = = bys agen ei a higher mould. The great St. Bernard ‘‘ Tell,” which received the 
was so great as she passed, an Ss owe ¢ e chaimed re- first prize, is the most majestic dog of its kind we ever saw. It did 
trievers SO aye to a poe no Sragncng — | pre the a pensar of the mastiff, but rather the same 
i : 2 communicative C B Int 1) ° rofound sense of dut i i » »j j 
on the dogs were with one voice lodging complaints against | siete in aid of taser Sor ee it x pprong = Tall" 
their treatment, protesting against their embarrassed form of exist- | a Berne dog, a ‘lineal descendant,” says the catalogue, of the dog 
ence, demanding better ventilation, and explaining the complete | « Barry,” of the St. Bernard Hospice. He endures the crowds 
failure of ‘*Condy’s patent fluid” (by which, as many placards as- ‘and heat of the Islington Hall with the same calm front as the 
serted, the of the: ret Lege a ep sen, ba = ee apie . oe Bernese Alps, and is quite too strong 
its “ nascent oxygen nase to speak of his troubles. He seemed to think that he had been placed 
atmosphere of the crowded assembly, we cannot say. But it is | there for a purpose, which purpose he would fulfil. There was 
certain that very pointed communications were addressed to the | no protest in “that severe, that earnest air.” We dare maintain 
little visitor from all sides, which at once surprised and depressed | that even on the Home Secretary himself,—if the right honourable 
her. What was particularly noticable, too, in this part of the show | baronet visited him, and gazed into his deep, mild eyes,—he cast no 
‘was the much more voluble communications addressed to our | Jook of reproach or pleading. There was in his expression some- 
little terrier by retrievers of birth and name, retrievers with a | thing of that moral sublimity which, according to Kant, reminds 
_ -_" mongrel Saeco pe pe ri = - penne of 9 in the midnight sky, or of the solemn 
order. rere Wa . ° ° mpa ec e t of human free-will renouncing its own cherished desires for 
highest degree,—probably vn the subject of his wrongs; and when | the claim of duty. ‘“ Not sad and not elate,” his was a counte- 
we came 4 ae se gpa 4 oP —— = the | nance on which neither terrier nor man could gaze and again for- 
keeper of Lord Clifden, and was ‘‘a bitch of great local fame,” : i i ithe , i 
eeper aaa cenit: Ried” Genie Ba hole Cri a get. Our little companion, hitherto amazed, alarmed, surprised 
that his great grandtather or” fought the whole Crimean | by the many new phenomena in this chaos of canine feeling and 
campaign in company with Captain Duff, of the 23rd Welsh | opinion, gathered tranquillity and trust in that majestic gaze, and 
Fusiliers, and was buried among the white cupolas of Benares, and | ceased to cower beneath the restless eyes and fretful barks of the 
a monument erected to his own memory in that historic city, we | other ill-assorted prisoners. It was a great change from this 
were able to understand his bitter indignation at the oppressive | strong, self-contained, heroic dog to the deerhounds immediately 
physical conditions of his Islington existence. It was a relief adjacent. ‘They were almost the only dogs in the assembly who 
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to our ears to get past the too eager and eloquent bench of 
retrievers, who, perhaps because they still hoped to retrieve the 
past, had more to say than any other dogs in the exhibition, the 
setters alone excepted. 

We next had to pass the forlorn Irish water spaniels, who, politi- 
cally uneducated, like the race among whom they live, took littie 
notice of the inspecting dog, but much of the inspecting men. Each 
of these seemed to implore every kind-looking visitor to purchase 
him, as the Circassian slaves are said to do in the Turkish slave 
market. Amongst them the fine water spaniel ‘‘ Jock, late Nep,” 
as the catalogue quaintly terms him, the winner of many prizes in 
such exhibitions, who has, however, never yet found a permanent 
home in consequence of his good qualities, sat with red, dishevelled 
locks, and vainly-entreating eyes, soliciting to be purchased by 
some one who might cease to devote him to the ignominious fate of 
habitually attending dog shows in chains, and occasionally changing 
his name. All this class of dogs spoke little, but looked volumes 
at every likely face, and were intelligent, untidy, disorganized, 
and forlorn. Our little terrier, being herself in possession of a | 
happy home, felt great delicacy in gazing at these poor creatures, 
whocould see how it was with her, and crept past their mute 
faces with more sadness than she had before shown, even when over- 
whelmed by the frank and noisy oratory of the retrievers. ‘Thus 
we came to the larger dogs, whose creed was cither more hope- | 
less or more ascetic, for they ‘spoke not a word of sorrow,” | 
and implored no compassion by their looks, though some of them— | 
the mastiffs at least—evidently “ bitterly thought of the morrow.” 
These magnifigent dogs, with the large dark circles round their | 
melancholy eyes, looked out sternly from under their eyebrows on | 
the scene around them like necessitarians, if not fatalists, who | 
knew that no representation of their case to the outer world would | 
either hasten or delay the hour of their release. Mr. Hanbury’s | 
splendid pair, “ Prince” and “ Duchess,” lay close together, as if 
seeking in each other’s presence some protection from the vulgar | 
public opinion around them, and encouraging each other to find in 
self-contemplation relief from the fussy and noisy herd. ‘Odi pro- | 
JSanum vulgus, et arceo,” was written in each face, and they looked, 
without betraying even a passing interest, on the little terrier, as | 
she trotted past filled with that kind of emotion of awe and that | 
overwhelming sense of power with which a countryman is pos- | 
sessed when he first enters the Houses of Parliament, and sees 
the greatest men and statesmen of the day. Only now and 
then did the grander dogs open their mouths at all. They had 
generally been to those shows before, and evidently bowed to their 
fate with Mahometan calm. When they spoke at all they seemed 
to drop a meditative bark on the air with little relation to the 
Vanity Fair in which they were prisoners. Now and then a 











seemed to enjoy the social opportunities of the place in spite even 
of their chains. Some of them indeed were evidently ill, and lay 
suffering from the oppressive atmosphere, and dreaming feverishly of 
park or heather, but several greeted their visitors with the suavity 
and ease of a polished London hostess, while one or two laid them- 
selves out for petting like beautiful children. There was one 
(‘‘ Brandy,” 477) who, being chained up too tight to get at his 
admirers with his head, turned his graceful back on his visitors 
that they might pat it, and then with eyes reverted watched the 
caressers with eager, grateful eyes. This was the least painful 
part of the Exhibition. 

But when we passed to the toy dogs in the gallery, both the 
physical and moral conditions of the case became more distressing. 
All of them were shut up in separate cages, and had a far worse air 
to breathe than the lower hall—we hope, by the way, that 
““Condy’s patent fluid” had not been lavished here, “ at vast 
expense,” with such fruitless results—and were unable to 
see each other, though the din of their shrill and fretful 
curiosity was far more painful than the deeper voices of 
the dogs below; and hence the effect upon the mind of their 
free comrade was unspeakably painful. ‘There were indeed little 
dogs that could sleep amidst the din, but it was not due to 
any intellectual calm, but to the coma induced by bad air, or, in 
the case of the Japanese prize terrier, to sheer Oriental languor. 
Stretched on her luxurious divan, the Japanese “ Rose” from 
Yokohama retired as far as possible into the dark shadow of her 
cage, and did not open her eyes on the hot and curious spectators. 
But the greater number of these little captives yelped bitterly, 
some even passionately, as their free companion passed, and made 
little useless rushes against the bars. We were glad enough to 
get away from the spectacle of their tedium and suffering. But 
it was sad as we were about to leave the lower hall, near the 
benches of the setters and pointers, to see the universal envy 
which animated the poor sporting dogs as they saw a little 
sister apparently about to escape into the freedom of the 
outer air. A whole row of them made a rush at her so united 
that it shook the wooden partition to which their staples were 
fastened, and when at length (after getting the necessary pass- 
port for a dog outward bound) we emerged, and rattled away 
from the door of the great canine prison-house, the little creature 
who had accompanied us breathed a heavy sigh of relief, and 
crouched down, keeping a shadow of depression on her face which 
would have been very eloquent to Sir George Grey, till she had 
regained her home and thrown off the oppressive influence of her 
first experience of canine society on a large scale. It was evidently 
with a curious conflict of feeling —awe of the melancholy mastiffs, 
reverence for the great St. Bernard, pity for most, and disgust for 
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METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSE HOSPITALS. 

HE attention of the public having been directed to the treat- 
ment of the sick paupers in workhouse hospitals, particularly 
by the case of Daly at the Ifolborn and that of Gibson at the 
St. Giles’s Workhouse, we are gratified to find that the Poor-Law 
Board are directing such inquiries to be made as will fully expose 
the defects of the present management, and suggest remedies for 
their removal. A Report has just been printed for the House of 
Commons which shows the condition of these hospitals, particu- 
larly in respect to the amount and nature of the accommodation, 
the sanitary arrangements, the character of disorders admitted for 

treatment, and the kind of nursing provided for their care. 

With respect to the amount of accommodation, we find that of 
the Male Hospitals in the 35 Unions of the Metropolitan district 
from which correct returns were made, 10 were full, 3 were 
overflowing, and 13 had spare beds not exceeding 10 in number ; 
so that in 26 workhouses the hospitals may be said to be quite 
full. The Female Hospitals are somewhat less crowded ; in 7 
cases, however, they were quite full, in 1 overflowing ; and we 
have heard that it is the practice to make up beds upon the floor 
in order to supply the extra accommodation thus required. ‘Two 
workhouses alone appear to be provided with a large number of 
spare beds, and when we find that there are besides the sick in 
hospital 6,549 aged and infirm persons who require constant 
medical care, we cannot help thinking that many of these would 
be better in hospital, provided there was room for them. 

In the next place, we observe that the kind of accommoda- 
tion is extremely defective. ‘There are 461 wards, of which the 
cubic contents are given and the number of beds. In more than 
three-fourths the space allotted to each bed does not exceed 600 
cubic feet, whilst in 33 instances it is less than 400 cubic feet. 
The regulation of the Poor-Law Board provides that each sick 
bed shall be provided with 500 cubic feet of space, but this regu- 
lation is evaded in 185 instances, showing the great necessity of 
placing these hospitals under competent medical inspection ; but it 
may be remarked that the provision of the Poor-Law Board is 
much too little. In the Army every hospital bed must have 1,200 
cubic feet of space; in the metropolitan charities, from 1,300 to 
1,500 cubic feet is the very lowest estimate, whilst the wards of 
several contain 1,700 cubic feet, and one at least 2,000. 

There is no poison so subtle or depressing as the emanations from 
the sick, and no remedy so cheap or so effectual as a large space 
and unlimited supply of fresh air. Cure is all but impossible, and 
convalescence is always retarded in confined sick wards, and it 
is to be feared that the enormous amount of chronic disease which 
incumbers the workhouse hospitals must be greatly increased 
from this cause, 

There are at the present time not less than 6,409 sick in the 
workhouse hospitals, of which not quite one-third are acute cases 
susceptible of cure. As the ablebodied inmates form a proportion 
of only 13 per cent., there is scarcely any of this class who can be 
spared from the household duties which the large proportion of 
aged, infirm, and children necessarily entails. 

What, then, are the means provided for nursing the sick? In 
41 workhouses there are 71 paid nurses, but as 30 of them are 
employed at St. Pancras and Marylebone, there remain 41 nurses 
for 39 workhouses. 

13 hospitals have no paid nurses, and 16 have only one each. 
In two of these the persons so returned act in the capacity of 
assistant-matrons, and have but little to do with the management 
of the sick, who are therefore committed to the care of paupers suffer- 
ing from old age or infirmity of some kind. There are 859 pauper 
nurses—of 11 employed at one place 6 are over 70 years of age, 
and one only is less than 50. Of 7 employed at another the 
majority are over 60, and they have charge of 83 beds, nearly all 
full, without any paid assistance whatever. Such astate of things 
surely cannot last in this civilized country. In Paris we cannot 
visit any quarter of the city, without being struck with the palaces 
which have been converted into hospitals for the incurable and 
aged. We have so neglected a great duty. 

We have consigned the sick, aged, and infirm to workhouses, 
which were intended as a test to prevent imposition upon the 
poor-rates. They are.no longer inhabited by the idle and 
dissolute, but by those whose age or misfortunes should entitle 
them to better fare. We hear that the Workhouse Visiting 
Society, which has for a long time past directed its attention to 
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recommendation of the society will be speedily attended to. 








THE HAYS OF ERROLL (KINNOULL BRANCH), 

E must now turn to that branch of the Hays of Errol] of 

which the Earls of Kinnoull are the present representatives, 
WILLIAM, second son of Sir David de Haya, by Helen, daughter 
of David, Earl of Strathern, obtained from Alexander TIL, on 
April 29, 1251, a charter confirming a grant of two carucates of 
land, &c., in Erroll, which had been given him by his brother, Sir 
Gilbert de Haya, the ancestor of the Earls of Erroll. From this 
William lineally descended Sir Edmund Hay of Melginche, in tha 
time of James IV. He is styled “ bailiff of the Kar! of Errol] 7 
in the year 1504, and is frequently mentioned in the deeds of that 
family, having the management of their property in Perthshire. 
He was succeeded in the Melginche estate by his son, Sir Peter 
Hay, who bore the same title of bailiff to the Earl of Erroll. Ha 
had had a charter from James V. cf the lands of Inchconnane, 
in Perthshire, April 3, 1555. He had three sons, the second of 
whom was Sir James Hay of Kingask, who on June 25, 1606, hal 
a charter of the rents and feus of Grange and Grangemuir, in the 
counties of Edinburgh and Haddington; on the 10th of May, 
1607, obtained a letter of possession under the Great Seal of the 
priory of Beaulieu, in Rossshire; and in 1607 was created Lorl 
Beaulieu in Scotland. In 1608 he was createl Comptroller of 
Scotland, and died in 1610, having owed his great advancement 
in the latter part of his life chiefly to the favour in which his soa, 
Sir James Hay, stood with James VI. Sir James accompanieT 
the King to England in 1603, and had a grant of the title of 
Lord Hay, with precedency next to the Barons of the Realm, bat 
without a seat in Parliament, June 21, 1606. On June 2), 
1615, he was made a baron of England as Lord Hay of Sawley, 
in Cumberland. He was sent Ambassador to France in July, 
1616, sworn a Privy Councillor in March, 1617, and createT 
Viscount Doncaster July 5, 1618. From May, 1619, to January, 
1620, he was employed on a mission extraordinary to the Emperor 
Ferdinand IL. He was again Ambassador to France in April, 1622, 
and on the 14th of September in that year was created Karl of 
Carlisle. He was keeper of the Great Wardrobe froin 1616 to his 
death, Groom of the Stole to James VL, anda Knight of the 
Garter. On the death of James the new Sovereign continued him 
in his offices, and gave him a grant of the island of Bairbadloes. 
He had received a certain tone from his residence in France, aal 
had assiduously cultivated the sort of learning in which the 
pedantic King James delightel; at the same time, according to 
Clarendon, he conciliated the English people by his affability, ant 
by choosing the society ani friendship of Englishmen in pre- 
ference to those of his own countrymen. He obtained by these 
means, in 1607, the heiress of the Lord Denny in marriage, with 
whom he had a “ fair fortune,” which descended to his son by her, 
the second Earl. After her death (which occurred from fright at a 
thief pulling off her diamond earring in her coach at night in ths 
streets of London), he married the Lady Lucy Percy, daughter of 
Henry, Earlof Northumberland, the beautiful and clever Countess of 
Carlisle, who makes such a conspicuous figure in the reign of Charles 
I., and to whom Waller paid the compliment of addressing the 
Goddess of Love as the “ bright Carlisle of the Court of Heaven.” 
He lived, says Clarendon, “ rather in a fair intelligemce than in any 
friendship with the favourites, having crelit enough with his 
master to provide for his own interest, and he troubled not himse!£ 
for that of other men; and had no other consideration of money 
than for the support of his lustre”—but had “no bowels in 
point of running in debt, or borrowing all he could. He was 
surely, ” continues the historian, ‘‘a man of the greatest expense 
in his own person of any in the age he lived, and introduced 
more of that expense in the excess of clothes and diet than any 
other man, and was indeed the original of all those inventions 
from which others did but transcribe copies. He had a great, 
universal understanding, and could have taken as much delight in 
any other way, if he had thought any other as pleasant, and worth 
his care. But he found business was attended with more evilsand 
vexations, and he thought with much less pleasure, and not 
more innocence. He left behind him the reputation of a very fine 
gentleman and a most accomplished courtier, and after having 
spent in a very jovial life above 400, 000/., which upon a strict 
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an acre of land to be remembered by.” Ile is said, among other 
‘ceosses of luxury in which he rivalled Vitellius, to have invented 
oo were called ante-suppers, the manner of which was to have 
Se heer covered, at the first entrance of the guests, with dishes 
satall min could well reach, filled with the choicest and 
dearest viands sea or land could afford. And all this once seen, 
and having feaste 1 the eyes of the invited, was ina manner thrown 
sh sot on to the same height, having only this advan- 

tage of the othe —that it was hot.” Sack was‘ perfect courtier * 
of those days! The Earl died at Whitehall, April 25, 1636, 
and was succeeded by his son by his first wife, James Hay, 
secon Earl of Carlisle, who was a colonel in Count Mnsfeldt’s 
army, but resided much of his time in the islaad of Barbadoes, of 
which he was proprietor. In the Civil War he rather vacillated 
between the two parties, alhering, however, on the whole to 
the Parliament, and being generally found in his place in 
Westminster. He marriel Lvly Margaret Russell, daughter of 
Francis, Earl of Belford, bat had no children by her, and died in 
October, 1660, when his titles boca» extinct, and the island of 
Barbadoes devolved on the Exlof Kinnoull, who sold it to the Crown 
in 1661. Sir Patrick Hay, elder brother of the first Earl of Car- 
lisle’s father, succeeded to the paternal estate of Melginche, and 
had three sons, the male line of the eldest of whom (of Melginche) 
is extinct. ‘The second son, George Hay, after studying in the 
Scottish College at Douay, was introduced by his cousin, Sir James 
Hay of Kingask, to James VI., who appointed him one of the 
(jentlemen of the Bedchamber, and conferred on him the Carthu- 
sian priory of Perth, with a seat in (the Scotch) Parliament, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1598, and also the ecclesiastical lands of Erroll on the 
Ist of that month; but he found his means insufficient to support 
the dignity of a lord of Parliament, and returned that honour 
tothe King. He accompanied the King to Perth, August 5, 1600, 
where the Gowrie tragedy took place, that most mysterious of all 
the tragedies of Scottish history, when the mob outside Gowrie 
House shouted to the King, ‘*‘ Come down, come down, thou son 
of Seignor Davie! thou has slaina better man than thyself!” Hay 
seems to have found the law a better field of advancement than 
the Court, for he accumulated in that profession a considerable 
property, his principal estate being Netherleiff, and he had a 
charter of Dunninald in Forfarshire, May 17, 1606, and of 
Lewes, Glenelg, Barra, &c., May 24, 1610, was appointed Clerk 
Register in 1616, and knighted. He had also charters of 
an annual rent of Re lecastle, July 18, 1620; of the barony of Kin- 
fauns, July 20; of Tullichow, March 20, 1822; and of Innernytie, 
Kincleven, &c., May 15. On the 16th of July in the same year 
he was appointed High Chancellor of Scotland; on the 28th of 
August had a charter of Craigton; on the 22nd of August, 
1624, of the Iands and earldom of Orkney and Zetland; and on 
the 29th of July, 1626, of the barony of Aberdalgy, Dupplin, &c. 
On the 4th of May, 1627, he was created a peer as Viscount 
Dupplin and Lord Hay of Kinfauns, to him and the heirs male of 
his body, and advanced to the title of Earl of Kinnoull, Viscount 
Dupplin, and Lord Hay of Kinfauns, May 25, 1633, to him and his 
heirs male. He died December 16, 1634. A short time before 
his death he was involved in an unpleasant affair. ‘* He had 
procured the marriage of a young lady named Inglis with a good 
portion to a nephew of his named Butler, and thus disappointed 
the Earl of Traquhair, who desired the morsel for a cousin of his 
own, with whom he was to have divided the prey. ‘Traquhair 
proceeded to raise al! the furies of the Court against the Chan- 
cellor, and procured a warrant for the examination of some of his 
accounts, which, however, terminated in clearing his Lordship of 
all suspicion.” His funeral was ‘a grand heraldic procession.” 
Six earls and three lords followed the body to the grave, the 
funeral procession passing through the streets of Perth, crossing 
the water in boats, and marching to Kinnouli Church, where a full- 
length figure of the Earl still surmounts his tomb. Scot of Scots- 
tarbet says of him that ‘‘he was a man of little or no learning, 
yet had compast a good estate, namely, the baronies of Kinnoull, 
&c., all of which estates, in a few years after his decease, his son 
made havock of.” 

Mr. Napier, in his life of Montrose, quotes the Lord Napier of 
that period as declaring that at the Scottish Council Board, where 
they sat together, the Chancellor's *‘ manner was to interrupt all 
men when he was disposed to speak, and the King too.” Sir 
James Balfour, the Lord Lyon King-at-Arms, tells us that when 
Charles went to Scotland to be crowned in 1633, one of his first 
acts was to send for the Chancellor, and ask him as a favour to 
allow the Primate, Archbishop Spottiswode, to take precedence 
of him, “which the Lord Chancellor Hay, a gallant, stout man, 
would never condescend to do, nor even suffer him to have place 
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of him do what he could, all the days of his lifetime.” On the 
day of the coronation Charles again sent Balfour to the Chancellor, 
“to show him that it was his will and pleasure, but only for that 
day, that he would cede and give place to the Archbishop, but he re- 
turned to me to His Majesty,” says Balfour, “ a very brusk answer, 
which was, that since His Majesty had been pleased to continue 
him in that office of Chancellor, which by his means his father of 
happy memory had bestowed upon him, he was ready in all hu- 
mility to lay it down at His Majesty's feet ; but since it was his 
Royal will that he should enjoy it, with the honours and privileges 
of the same, never a stoled priest in Scotland should set foot before 
him so long as his blood was hot. When I had related his answer 
to the King, he said, ‘ Weel, Lyon, let’s go to business; I will 
not meddle further with that old cankered, genty man, at whose 
hands there is nothing to be gained but sour words.’” ‘The son 
and successor of this sturdy old Chancellor, George, second Earl of 
Kinnoull, who ran through most of the property, was a Privy 
Councillor, and was Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard from 
1632 to 1635, He did not take the Covenant till after the King 
came to Scotland, on August 24, 1641, and showed his leanings 
by supporting the King’s demand that Hamilton and Argyll should 
be brought to trial after the ‘‘ Incident.” He is also said to have 
refused to sign the League and Covenant between the Parliaments 
of Scotland and England in 1643, but he does not seem to have 
joined the King, and died at Whitehall on the 5th of October, 1644. 
Ile had married the Lady Anne Douglas, daughter of William, 
second Earl of Morton. The peerages give him only one son by 
this lady, William, whom they proceed to describe as third Earl 
of Kinnoull. But, as Mr. Napier has abundantly shown, the 
successor of the second Earl was another George, who took arms 
with Montrose in 1644, but left him after a time, wearied out by 
his marches. We find him, however, again at the Queen of 
Bohemia’s palace of Rhenen on the Rhine in August, 1649, 
practising archery with her, and Balfour has the following entry :— 
‘‘In September this year, 1649, George, Earl of Kinnoull, with 
eighty commanders, and about 100 Danes and strangers, arrived 
in Orkney; they gave themselves out for the forerunners 
of James Graham's army of strangers; they took the castle 
of Birsay, in Orkney, and garrisoned it ; they brought arms and 
ammunition with them for a thousand men; and immediately 
entered to levy and press soldiers.” There is a letter from Kinnoull 
himself to Montrose among the Wadrow MSS. written from Kirk- 
wall announcing these first successes, and the surrender of a ship 
laden with ammunition which had touched at that place after his 
occupation of it. In this letter he says, “* My uncle, my Lord of 
Morton, was pleased to think he was neglected, in that the com- 
missions for stating the country were not immediately conferred 
on him by your Lordship. Wherefore, having all assurance of his 
reality, I waived my own interest so much that I resigned all 
power of my commissions to him, which he was pleased to accept 
of before the gentlemen of this country, who were convocated for 
the receiving of his commands and your Excellencie’s.” ‘ Your 
Lordship,” Kinnoull adds in another part of this letter, ‘+ is gaped 
after with that expectation that the Jews look after their Messiah.” 
Charles I. had made a grant of the islands of Orkney and Zetland, 
with all their jurisdictions, to be held by wadset from the Crown, 
to William, Earl of Morton, in 1643. We are hardly prepared 
for the catastrophe which followed. ‘* The 12th day of November 
this year,” records Balfour, ‘‘ Robert Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
departed this life of a displeasure conceived at his nephew, George, 
Earl of Kinnoull, at the castle of Kirkwall, in Orkney, 1649.” 
The allusion to the disagreement between uncle and nephew is 
probably an incorrect version of the difference referred to in 
the preceding letter of Kinnoull’s. ‘ Presently thereafter,” says 
Gordon of Sallogh, the historian of the Sutherland family, ‘* the 
Earl of Morton died, and within a few days Kinnoull died also, at 
Kirkwall, in Orkney, unto whom his brother succeeded.” Captain John 
Gwynne, a Welsh officer who attended Kinnoull on his expedition, 
after speaking of the landing in Orkney in September, adds, “ About 
two months after the Earl of Kinnoull fell sick at Birsay, the 
Earl of Morton’s house, and there died of a pleurisy ; whose loss 
was very much lamented, as he was truly honourable and per- 
fectly loyal.” What was the name of his brother who succeeded 
must remain at present uncertain, for though he is previously 
mentioned as such in letters of the Scottish Royalists, he appears 
as “Mr. Hay” simply, but he was on the Continent in 1649, in 
the train of Montrose, and is commended. He is mentioned in a let- 
ter from Orkney in March, 1650 (as Earl of Kinnoull) as having 
lately arrived with fresh recruits to take the command there, and 
compose the disorder into which affairs had fallen; and we find 
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latter in his fatal expedition to Scotland, shared in his defeat, and 
accompanied him (with two other gentlemen) in his flight. ‘The 
historian of the Sutherlands records that they ‘ wandered up that 
river (Oikel) the whole ensuing night, and the next day, and the 
third day also, without any food or sustenance, and at last came 
within the country of Assiat. The Earl of Kinnoull, being faint 
for lack of meat, and not able to travel any further, was left there 
among the mountains, where it was supposed he perished.” In 
Whitelocke’s memorials we find the following passage, ** 25th May, 
1650.—Letters from Edinburgh that the Lord Frendraught, of Mon- 
trose’s party, after his defext, from vexation starved himself, and 
that the Lord Kinnoull was also starved.” These passages, col- 
lected by Mr. Napier, seem to indicate that it is not the same, 
but another Earl of Kinnoull (whether a brother of the last we 
cannot say) who figures as William, third Earl of Kinnoull in the 
peerage books, and of whom they record the following facts :—He 
was by the English committed prisoner to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, from whence he made his escape, 28th of May, 1654, 
over the wall, by tying sheets and blankets together. Joining 
Middleton in the north, he was taken by the English in 
the braes of Angus in November, 1654, after three days’ 
pursuit through thick snow. They then record simply that 
he was buried at Waltham Abbey, 28th March, 1677. Ue was 
succeeded by his son George, sixth Earl of Kinnoull, who died 
without issue in Hungary in 1687, and was succeeded by his 
brother William, seventh Earl, who accompanied James IL. 
abroad at his abdication, and was at the Court of St. Germain’s, 
but made his peace with Queen Anne’s Government, and resigning 
his titles into her hands, obtained a charter, February 29, 1704, 
limiting the honour to himself during his life, and failing him 
by decease to Thomas, Viscount Dupplin, and the heirs male of 
his body, which failing to his heirs of tailzie and provision 
succeeding to him in the lands and barony of Dupplin, but that 
this charter should by no means prejudice that granted by King 
William to Thomas, Viscount Dupplin, of the latter title and 
honour. The Earl died unmarried, May 10, 1709, aud was, accord- 
ing to the preceding charter, succeeded by Thomas, Viscount 
Dupplin, a descendant of Peter Hay of Kirkland, brother of George, 
first Earl of Kinnoull. This Thomas Hay had been member for 
Perth in 1693, and was created a peer as Viscount Dupplin (to 
him and the heirs male of his body, which failing to his heirs of 
entail) by a patent, December 31, 1697. He of course, it will be 
seen, adhered to the cause of the Revolution. He was alsoa 
Commissioner for the Union of England and Scotland, and after 
his succession to his cousin as eighth Earl of Kinnoull sat 
as a representative peer for Scotland in 1710 and 1713, when 
he supported the ‘Tory Administration. On the breaking out 
of the Rebellion of 1715 he was summoned to surrender as a 
uspected person, and committed prisoner to Edinburgh castle. 
He died in January, 1719. Ile was succeeded by his son 
George, ninth Earl of Kinnoull, who had sat in the House of Com- 
mons as a teller of the Exchequer in 1711, and was created a 
peer of Great Britain as Baron Hay of Podwardine, December 
51, 1711, being one of the twelve created that day to secure 
a majority to the Tory Ministry. On the breaking out of the 
Rebellion of 1715 he also was taken into custody in Lon- 
don on suspicion on the 21st of September, and admitted to 
bail June 24, 1716. He was accused of complicity in Layer’s 
conspiracy in 1722, but a motion in the Lords to inquire into it 


22, 
was lost by 64 to 29, the Earl voting himself for the inquiry. He 
was appointed Ambassador to Constantinople in 1729, and re- 
mained there till 1737, dying on the 28th of July, 1758. He re- 
ceived as compensation upon the abolition of heritable jurisdictions 
in 1747, for the regality of Balhousie, 800/. By his wife, a 
daughter of Robert Harley, the celebrated Earl of Oxford, he 
had ten children, and was succeeded as tenth Earl of Kinnoull 
by his son Thomas. 

This nobleman, who was a classical scholar of learning, living on 
terms of intimacy with the chief literary men of the day, had sat in 
the House of Commons for Scarborough and Cambridge, and was 
Recorder of the latter town. He was one of the Commissioners for 
the Revenue in Ireland in April, 1741, and of Trade, November, 
1746; a Lord of the Treasury in April, 1754, Joint Paymaster of 
the Forces, 1755; and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster January 
24,1758. In 1759 he went on a special diplomatic mission to 
Portugal, and returned in 1760. On the resignation of the Duke 
of Neweastle in 1762 Lord Kinnoull also resigned all his em- 
ployments under the Crown, and spent the rest of his life in re- 
tirement at his country seat. In 1765 he was chosen Chancellor 
of the University of St. Andrew's. The erection of the bridge 
‘ver the Tay at Perth was owing to him. He is said to have 





granted longer leases at moderate rents to his tenants 
have rebuilt their houses, and to have greatly improved the 
condition of his estates by superior farming. He died after 
a short illness at Dupplin, December 27, 1787. He Married 
Constantia, only daughter and heiress of John Kyrle Erule 
of Whetham, in Wiltshire, but their only son died an infant, 
and the, Earl was succeeded by his nephew, Robert Auriol Hay 
Drummond, son of his brother, Robert Hay, Archbishop of York 
who had assumed the name and arms of the Drummonds, as heir 
of entail of his great grandfather, William, Viscount Strathallay 
by whom the estates of Cromlix and Innerpeffry, in Perthshire. 
were settled as a perpetual provision for the second branch of the 
Kinnoull family. ‘The Archbishop preached the coronation gop. 
mon for George III., and died in December, 1776. His Grace 
married the daughter and heiress of Peter Auriol, of Colemay 
Street, a London merchant, and his eldest son by her, as we hays 
seen, succeeded as eleventh Earl of Kinnoull, having inherited, 
among other estates, from his father the fine one of Brodesworth 
in Yorkshire. He signed the protest on the Regency Bill 
December 29, 1788, but was sworn a Privy Councillor, April 29, 
1796, and in the spring of the following year he and his eldest son, 
Thomas Robert, were appointed in succession Lord Lyon King-at. 
Arms for Scotland. ‘The Earl died April 12, 1804, and was sue. 
ceeded by his son, ‘Thomas Robert Drummond Hay, twelfth Earl 
of Kinnoull, the present peer. This branch of the Erroll family 
now adheres to the Conservative party, their chief seat being 
Durriin Castle, in Perthshire. 


CHURCH-RATES. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE * SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Almost every election address, as one appears after another, 
contains some reference to Church-rates. It is evident indeed 
that the mention of this subject is not due to any strong or bitter 
feeling on either side, but rather to the embarrassing scarcity of 
points of difference between candidates. Nearly all those who 
are for abolishing Church-rates profess to desire their abolition 
in the interest of the Church, whilst the majority of those who 
are for preserving them are willing to excuse the payment of them 
by Dissenters. But whilst this conciliatory spirit is good and 
hopeful, the views taken of Church-rates seem hardly ever to 
include that aspect of them which may reasonably be considered 
the most important of all. I refer to their character as repre- 
senting the rights of parishioners in the Church, and as practically 
securing to the people a certain power of control in Church 
matters. ‘he abolition of Church-rates would be virtually an 
act of disfranchisement. ‘The rights at present exercised by the 
ratepayers in consideration of the levying of a Church-rate may 
be thought unimportant or insutlicient, but it is to be remembered 
that they relate to matters which come home very closely to the 
inhabitants of parishes, and which excite more interest than any 
others in the mind of the average Englishman. ‘To have some- 
thing to say in a local religious matter may be more to the 
common ratepayer than his share of interest and power in a great 
national question. At present the parish church is felt to be in 
some sense the property of the parishioners. ‘The power of 
making or refusing a Church-rate,—of ‘determining the ex- 
pediency of enlarging or altering the churches and chapels, or of 
adding to or disposing of the goods and ornaments connected with 
those sacred edifices,” and of electing churchwardens to control more 
minutely the expenditure convected with the Church,—this power 
diffuses amongst the parishioners a sense of part-ownership in 
their parish church. It gives them a certain moral right of cen- 
sorship, which extends beyond their legal authority, and furnishes 
occasions for expressing their opinions in local Church matters. 
And the power virtually conferred by the Church-rate has some 
substantial effects. For example, the Church-rate in Marylebone 
undoubtedly puts a very effective barrier in the way of transform- 
ing any of the rectory churches to an ultra-Ligh-Church appear- 
ance. ‘To abolish the Church-rate is to transfer this power from 
the body of the parishioners to those who may voluntarily find 
the funds for maintaining the fabric and expenses of the church. 
From what I have seen of parish affairs I think it at least doubt- 
ful whether democratic Englishmen would relish the bargain which 
relieves them of the necessity of paying a rate, but at the same 
time takes away their immemorial vestry rights in their parish 

churches. 

. Money will be found—no one doubts that—to keep up our 
churches. But who will be the gainers by the substitution of a 
voluntary subscription for a rate? The Dissenters? Let all who 
claim exemption as not conforming to the Church be excused from 
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the payment of the rate. ‘The Churchmen of the parish ? They | Exhibition lies, and without assuming the ungracious task of 
pothesis much the same as before, but they will lose particularizing names, it may safely be asserted that nearly all of 
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two comforts in paylng 
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g,—one, that of grumbling about being them are stale, flat, and unprofitable. From the general censure, 


made to pay; the other, that of knowing a churlish neighbour is however, must be excepted two artists, Miss Farmer and Mr. 
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ay. But will it not be again to the Liberal cause that | Lucas, whose drawings possess a degree of originality and of care- 
1 be dissolved between religious and civil affairs? | ful painting which distinguish them from the crowd. 


The little 


Thisis a question which must be considered with reference to the cir- | people whom it is Miss Farmer's pleasure to paint are remarkable 


cumstances of the time. No doubt the present tendency of philo- 
sophical Liberalisn is towards a separation of religion from the 
State. Liberal thinkers look forward to the time when religion 
is to be politically a kind of innocent whim, in which individuals 
are to be at liberty to indulge. But what is to be done with the 
English Church ? ‘*We shall take away its endowments, of 
course.” But have such Liberals, have the Dissenters, estimated 
the social power of the Church of England, and the resistance 
that would be made to the confiscation of its hereditary property ? 
And is it wise to withdraw any existing secular control over the 
action of the Church without weakening its solid power? Will 
any Liberal propose that, with a view to the complete seculariza- 
tion of politics, the appointments of Bishops be transferred 
from the Prime Minister to some Church corporation? I conceive 
that the abolition of Church-rates would have a similar tendency 
in a less important sphere ; that it would be, in effect, to take 
away the churches from the parishes, and to hand them over to 
the clergy. ‘The clergy, in their priestly or religious character, 
would be the gainers. ‘The Church would become weaker as a 
national, but stronger as a religious organization. 

To me, [ confess, the abolition of Church-rates appears to be 
at the present moment an anachronism, out of harmony with the 
actual stage of national movement. The liberation of professed 
Dissenters from the necessity of contributing to the rate, on the 
other hand, appears to be in harmony with the rest of our legis- 
lation and with the needs of the time. And I think that Liberal 
politicians ought to explain distinctly why they prefer total 
abolition, with the consequent disfranchisement of parishioners, to 
the granting of such relief as the Dissenters may justly demand, 
with the retention of some municipal control in local Church 
affairs. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. Lu. Davies. 





Art. 
casei 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Jvpeinc from recent elections, the immediate object of the 
Water-Colour Societies would appear at present to be to augment 
the proportion of their figure painters to their landscape painters. 
It may well be doubted whether this is either judiciously planned 
for the best interests of art, or whether eventually it will turn out 
to be the best policy (in the narrowest sense) for the societies 
themselves. True it is that a large number of persons prefer 
figure-subjects to landscapes, whatever be their relative merits or 
demerits; that to the many the vulgarest bit of dramatic action 
is more intelligible, and therefore more attractive, than the highest 
achievement of a ‘Turner; and it may be argued that more 
people will go to see a picture which includes the former, 
than to listen to the most eloquent of the sermons that are in 
stones. Such are the considerations that direct the policy of the 
Royal Academy, whose chief object it is to maintain the 
enormous income which they derive from visitors’ shillings. 
But such ought not to be the policy of the water-colour 
societies, the foundation of whose fame rests on the works of 
landscape painters—of Cox, De Wint, Fielding, and Barrett 
—who cannot hope to compete with the Academy exhibitions 
in genre pictures; but might turn Academy neglect of land- 
scape to good account, by maintaining the hereditary contrast 
of subject afforded by their own Exhibition-rooms, and continuing 
to fill the part, elsewhere repudiated, of guardians of the English 
school of landscape painting. It is not that water-colours (in 
which, notwithstanding the banter of our epigrammatic neigh- 
bours, it may for the present be assumed there lies some more 
substantial quality to recommend it than the satisfaction of a 
national conceit) are entirely unsuited to figure painting: the 
names of William Hunt, of Carl Haag, and others will occur to 
every one in refutation of such a notion. Still it is not every 


figure painter who can be classed with Hunt for expression, or with 
Haag for that and for trained ability, and it would be better to 
wait for real eminence in the art than to surrender wall space to 
mediocrity or worse under the mistakenimpression that a certain pro- 
portion of figure paintings must needs be maintained. Undoubtedly 
it is not in pictures of this class that the interest of the present 
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for their reality, and for the unaffected earnestness of their action, 
a rare merit. ‘ The Bird's Nest” (328) is a very complete little 
picture, fresh and tender in colour, with less of her most obvious 
fault than other specimens, namely, a certain wooden hardness in 
the flesh. Mr. Lucas shares the same merits and escapes the faults 
by his greater freedom in painting. Ilis ‘‘ Rustic Courtship” 
(85) is a very good picture of a sensible lass busy over the wash- 
tub, and smilingly accepting, though only half-believing, the 
flatteries of a not over-wise swain. The man is the weak point of 
the picture,—weak in character and expression, weaker still in 
execution. Mr. Lucas exhibits several other pictures of cottage 
life, of all which it may be said they steer clear of sentimeutalism. 

But the Exhibition must mainly rely on its landscapes, a domain 
in which Mr. Hine again asserts his pre-eminence. <A great 
charm of his works is that they are thoroughly original. Ile re- 
ininds of no other artist, but gives a new and independent view of 
nature. Repose is perhaps the chief characteristic of his pictures, 
but it isa serenity which has in it the possibility of change,— 
calm but not monotonous,—the repose of rest, not of lifelessness. 
* Rye” (529) and * Durlstone Head” (90) may be pointed out 
as exhibiting in a special degree the artist's merits. All his 
pictures are broad and essentially large in treatment, and there is 
no quality which more than this latter denotes the difference be- 
tween a good artist and an inferior one. ‘Those who prefer to 
have minute details strongly insisted on (at the expense perhaps of 
higher qualities), and are ever prone to accuse the generalizers 
of ignorance and indolence, must observe that in Mr. Hine’s 
case at least simplicity is no proof of cither. In his por- 
trait of ‘* Mr. Archer ” (313), there is minute and accurate imita- 
tion enough to show that where he uses less of it the variation is 
probably intentional. In his case indeed it is not so much 
absence of finish as absence of crowding. In landscape painting 
a good sky is half the battle ; it gives its special character to the 
picture, and is never slurred without serious detriment. Mr. 
Hine paints his skies with extreme care and delicacy. They are not 
troubled by multiplicity of forms: but careful gradation of tone, 
with well-considered suggestion of form, excludes poverty and 
secures space. Greater attention to this department of his art 
would much improve Mr. Whymper’s pictures. He already ranks 
high at the Iustitute, but is too easily satisfied with a blank for 
sky; or if he attempts anything more elaborate, as in * Beachy 
Head” (291), it scarcely harmonizes with the subject. This 
picture goes near to great success. The cliff is large, the level 
sands are sloppy and spacious, but the general effect is marred by 
the incongruous prettiness of the pink clouds towards the zenith, 
and by the cliff top being cut out sharply against the clouds, instead 
of “lost” in half-tones. Mr. Whymper’s success is more un- 
equivocal in “Sheep Washing” (312), a leafy nook by a lazy- 
winding stream ; sketchy and a little heavy in colour, but modest 
and true. Largeness of treatment, already noticed as the attribute 
of a high order of art, is observable also in the works of Mr. 
D’Egville, whether looking seaward, he paints the spacious 
lagune (86), or chooses the narrower canals and picturesque 
palaces of Venice (267). “In the Shade” (64), where two 
cows take refuge in a thick underwood from the midday sun, is a 
good example by Mr. Shalders of a rich multitude of details 
carefully painted and reconciled with breadth of effect. Mr. 
Shalders is not at all times equally master where details abound. 
Now breadth is indispensable. Nature is full, but still more 
emphatically is nature broad. 

Mr. Sutcliffe (who has won scant justice from the hangers) ex- 
hibits some drawings, the best of which are remarkable for truth 
and quiet beauty of colour, ** Above Airy Force” (252) gives a 
true impression of mountain gloom, and the backward slope of the 
mountain side is exceedingly well expressed. In ‘* Cottages, 
Greta Bridge ” (203), there is excellent harmony of grey cloud 
There is more warrant in nature, by the way, 
The brown 


and brown trees. 
for brown trees than is generally acknowledged. 
leaves of autumn are indeed well understood, but in spring, too, 
the opening foliage of the walnut and of some kinds of oak is 
essentially brown. ‘There is an incompleteness about some of Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s drawings, as if he soon tired of his subject, and in some 
sobriety of colour degenerates into want of daylight. 

Some of fhe older members appear to have little ambition be- 
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yond repeating their earlier performances. They must remember, 
however, that it is impossible to be stationary. He who does not 
advance recedes. Mr. E. Warren deals out his drawings with 
the regularity and monotony of a brickmaking machine, and his 
pattern is false to nature. Mr. Bennett must be allowed the credit 
of good intention in his ‘‘ One Rock amid the Weltering Floods ’ 
(166), but there is no weight in the waves. Most of his drawings 
bear the appearance of undue haste. This appearance comes to 
its climax in Mr. McKewan, in whose drawings there is an inde- 
cision of plan which seems to arise from slipshod hurry and 
insufficient thought. Having no definite object, he avoids gross 
errors only by indefinite expression. With him Mr. Leitch is in 
marked contrast. Lis compositions, though apt to be common- 
place, are solid and definite, and notwithstanding coarseness of 
colour the original conception, generally a good one, is plainly 
conveyed. Mr, Reed is a less experienced artist, but probably a 
more assiduous student of nature. His large picture of ‘ The 
Conway Valley ” (29) wants unity and greater simplicity of out- 
line, but his ‘*Conway at Bettws” (249) is very good. ‘The 
great cliff looks large and solemn, and would look larger if the 
reflection of the sky in the water were quieted. Mr. Pidgeon 
exhibits a sparkling and breezy drawing, ‘‘ Landing the Trout” 
(38), and Mr. Penson’s ‘‘ Stronghold on the Coast” (276) is one 
of the best-conceived pictures in the gallery. The execution, 
however, is unequal, and the red clouds very false. 

It seems as if Mr. S. Prout thought that with his name he 
inherited an obligation to paint the same subjects as the elder 
artist who made the name famous. ‘The still greater temptation to 
imitate his predecessor's manner Mr. Prout has courageously 
resisted, and judging from two specimens of rural landscape at 
this Exhibition, fresh in colour and graceful in treatment (21 and 
298), there is reason to think that he ought more frequently to 
repeat this class of picture, and not confine himself so exclusively 
to the street views in Continental towns for which he is better 
known. There is, however, a tyranny of custom (and of cus- 
tomers) which makes it difficult for an artist to go out of his 
beaten track, Mr. Prout’s old houses are always picturesque. 
They lack a little of the solidity and manliness which Mr. Simonau 
imparts to his work (176), while he, again, might advantageously 
borrow a little of the other's variety. Mr. Deane’s view at 'Tréves 
(140) is very good in colour, its proper feeling only a little dis- 
turbed by the troubled upper sky. 

As if to furnish material for a comparison between his present 
and his former self, Mr. C. Werner sends two drawings, dated 
respectively 1854 and 1857. ‘These are monastic interiors (71 and 
244) rich with the carved wood of stall and panel and the varied 
tesselation of painted window. ‘They are painted with much 
freedom and ease of style, an with considerable wealth of colour. 
Except the bad taste and worse drawing of a sleeping monk in one 
of these, they are both in every respect preferable to Mr. Werner’s 
later productions, which appear to have been studied chiefly from 
photographs. ¥. 


= 
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BOOKS. 
—_———. 
MR. J. S, MILL ON FREE-WILL AND NECESSITY.* 
[Tuirp Norice.] 
Berore taking leave of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s book we must 
briefly discuss what is perhaps his most interesting chapter, the 
chapter on necessity and free-will. Mr. Mill complains much in 
it of an unprecise mode of speech, and is himself, as it seems to 
us, never so far from precise as he is in this discussion. ‘Take, 
for instance, the following passage, and note Mr. Mill’s use of the 
word ** preferred ;"— 

“ But this conviction, whether termed consciousness or only belief, 
that our will is free—what is it? Of what are we convinced? I am 
told, that whether I decide to do or to abstain, I feel that I could have 
decided the other way. I ask my consciousness what I do feel, and I 
find, indeed, that I feel (or am convinced) that I could have chosen the 
other course if I had preferred it ; but not that I could have chosen one 
course while I preferred the other. When I say preferred, I of course 
include with the thing itself all that accompanies it. I know that I can, 
because I know that I often do, elect todo one thing, when I should 
have preferred another in itself, apart from its consequences, or from a 
moral law which it violates. And this preference for a thing in itself, 
abstractedly from its accompaniments, is often loosely described as pre- 
ference for the thing. It is this unprecise mode of speech which makes 
it not seem absurd to say that Iact in opposition to my preference ; 
that I do one thing when I would rather do another; that my conscience 
prevails over my desires—as if conscience itself were not a desire—the 
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could have elected to abstain: but am I conscious that I could tae, 
stained if my aversion to the crime, and my dread of its consequences 
had been weaker than the temptation? If I elect to abstain : jy whet 
sense am I conscious that I could have elected to commit the crime» Only 
if [had desired to commit it with a desire stronger than my horror of 
murder; not with one less strong. When we think of ourselves hypothe. 
tically as having acted otherwise than we did, we always Suppose a differ. 
ence in the antecedents : we picture ourselves as having known some. 
thing that we did not know, or not known something that we did know; 
which is a difference in the external motives ; or as having desired some. 
thing, or disliked something, more or less than we did; which is a 
difference in the internal motives. 

Now what does ‘ prefer” mean? Does it mean having the 
stronger desire, or the stronger set of desires, for “ the Other 
course,” apurt from volition? If it does, we assert that the state. 
ment here is contrary to all moral experience, which habitually 
presents the will as fighting against the drift of desires as a strony 
swimmer swims against the tide. Or does it only mean, «| 
could have chosen the other course if I had chosen it,”—in which 
case it is perhaps rather a truism than a truth ? Or does it mean, 
“T could have beaten my other desires by means of my moral 
desires, if my moral desires had happened to be stronger than all 
the others?” If that is what Mr, Mill means, we wholly deny 
the applicability of the language. Moral desires are strong no 
doubt in proportion to the beauty and perfection of the character, 
but they are not the equivalents, as Mr. Mill supposes, of conscience, 
which only perceives the right, without inspiring us with desire for 
it. ‘This cool assumption of Mr. Mill's, ** as (/ conscience were not 
itself a desire,” really begs the whole question. It ignores all moral 
obligation except that which has grown from a bare duty into a 
warm affection. He might just as well assume that a compass is 
wind or steam, as assume that the insight which shows us the right 
course is the desire which helps us to take it. It is utterly falsg 
that ‘‘ when we think of ourselves hypothetically as having acted 
otherwise than we did, we always suppose a difference in the 
antecedents ; we picture ourselves as having known something 
that we did not know, not known something which we did know, 
or as having desired something or disliked something more or less 
than we did.” ‘This no doubt weak men do in self-excuse, but 
they know all the while it is mere weak self-excuse, and when 
they face the situation truthfully they say out at once, * but all 
this is trifling with myself,—the truth is that without knowing 
anything more or less, and without being anything that I 
was not, or ceasing to be anything that I was, I might have 
willed it otherwise, and would not.” That is the language of every 
morally courageous man, we (lo not say in every moral failure of 
his life (for of course men often do ill without being guilty in that 
particular case, without having in that particular case any real 
freedom to do otherwise), but in every moral failure in which he 
sincerely believes himself guilty and worthy of self-reproach. When 
Mr. Mill asks triumphantly, ** Does Mr. Mansel or any other of 
the free-will philosophers think that we can will the means [for our 
moral improvement] if we do not desire the end, or if our desire of 
the end is weaker than our aversion to the means?” we answer, 
that is precisely what all philosophers, or clear thinkers not 
philosophers who have the slightest insight into the meaning of 
free-will and moral obligation, /» think,—that the will can create 
force enough to neutralize even vehement desires without the 
help of stronger desires, or any but much feebler desires, on its own 
side. If Mr. Mill does not see that that is what all true 
free-willists maintain, he has not yet grasped even the meaning 
of that doctrine. 

Mr. Mill fails perhaps most conspicuously in this chapter 
in his attempt to prove, in answer to Mr. Mansel, that necessi- 
tarians in asserting that the will must follow the strongest motive 
* other 


’ 


or group of motives, have any test of “strongest motive’ 
than the winning or conquering motive. Lis attempt to answer 
this reasoning is contained in the following paragraph :— 

“ But the argument on which Mr. Mansel lays most stress (it is also 
one of Reid's) is the following :—Necessitarians say that the will is 
governed by the strongest motive: ‘but I only know the strength of 
motives in relation to the will by the test of ultimate prevalence; so 
that this means no more than that the prevailing motive prevails.’ I 
have heretofore complimented Mr. Mansel on seeing farther, in some 
things, than his master. In the present instance I am compelled to re- 
mark that he has not seen so far. Sir W. Hamilton was not the man to 
neglect an argument like this, had there been no flaw in it. The fact 
is that there are two. First, those who say that the will follows the 
strongest motive, do not mean the motive which is strongest in relation 
to the will, or in other words, that the will follows what it does follow. 
They mean the motive which is strongest in relation to pain and plea- 
sure ; since a motive, being a desire or aversion, is proportional to the 
pleasantness, as conceived by us, of the thing desired, or the painfulness 
of the thing shunned, And when what was at first a direct impulse to- 





wards pleasure, or recoil from pain, has passed into a habit or a fixed pur- 
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e strength of the motive means the completeness and promp- 
association which has been formed between an idea and an 

This is the first answer to Mr. Mansel. The second is, 
hat even supposing there were no test of the strength of motives but 
eet ffect on the will, the proposition that the will follows the strong- 
ae would not, as Mr. Mansel supposes, be identical and unmean- 


jose, then th 
titude of the 
outward act. 


= We say without absurdity, that if two weights are placed in oppo- 
=e he heavier will lift the other up; yet we mean nothing by 


ite scales, t : d dey. pus 
re coaster except the weight which will lift up the other. The pro- 


tion, nevertheless, is not unmeaning, for it signifies that in many or 
most cases there is a heavier, and that this is always the same one, not 
one or the other, as it may happen. In like manner, even if the strong- 
est motive meant only the motive which prevails, yet if there is a pre- 
vailing motive—if, all other antecedents being the same, the motive 
which prevails to-day will prevail to-morrow and every subsequ ont day— 
Sir W. Hamiltun was acute enough to see that the free-will theory is 
I regret that I cannot, in this instance, credit Mr. Mansel 


p si 


not saved. t 
with the same acuteness, 


How I am to tell the strongest motive from the amount of 
pleasure or pain to which it leads, is about as mysterious as it 
would be how to tell the strongest army from the amount of 
pleasure and pain to which it leads. A conqueror may, we 
suppose, be gloomy and not enjoy himself at all, whereas a 
vanquished foe may be light-hearted even in defeat. It is absurd 
to talk of pleasureableness as a test of the strength of a motive. ‘The 
wildest and most powerful motives known in history have been 
fierce and gloomy fanaticisms. Mr. Mill will say, ‘ Yes, but the 
suppression of these fanatical impulses would have been a terrible 
pain.’ Perhaps so, but is such pain in any sense as measureable 
as the force of the motive? If Mr. Mill wants to define 
‘strongest motive’ as that which gives the greatest pleasure 
in gratification or the greatest pain in denial, we say he 
is defining an ignotum per iquotius. I have some direct notion 
of the strength of. a present impulse in me, but far less, if 
any at all, of the pleasure it will give me to gratify or the pain 
it will give me to suppress it. Mr. Mill’s own principle comes 
into play here. ‘The mind, he says, is not prophetic,—I can only 
tell that I could act otherwise than I do by acting otherwise than 
Ido,—and as that is impossible, no man can be certain he could 
have acted otherwise than he did. If that is good reasoning,—and 
it is good only so far as he has no memory of former cases in which 
with Jess pressure upon his will he did act otherwise than he has 
done now,—it is far more true that we cannot prophecy how much 
pleasure it will give us to yield to a motive, or how much pain 
to suppress it, till we have yielded to it or suppressed it. And 
therefore Mr. Mill's barometer for the strength of motives by 
gauging their pleasure and pain falls utterly to the ground. 
As a matter of fact, whenever people unaccustomed to do right 
have a great struggle for it and succeed, they will emphatically 
deny that the motive to which they gave the preference had 
any attraction for them to compare with that which they overcame. 
Mr. Mill's second answer is even more unfortunate than his first. 
It is quite false that we mean nothing by “the heavier of two 
weights” but the one which will lift up the other in the scales. We 
mean by saying that the heavier of two weights will always over- 
balance the other in a true balance, that the one which causes us 
the greater effort to /ist, will do so. Although our own muscular 
powers, which give us the primary test of weight, are not capable 
of such fine graduations as the secondary and artificial test, itis to 
them we appeal in stating such an clementary truth as this. And 
similarly, when we say that the strongest motive is that which de- 
termines the will, we ought to mean by it that the motive which it 
causes us the greatest difficulty to resist when it is in opposition to 
our will, always determines the will; and this is precisely what our 
moral experience contradicts. Again, the proposition that the same 
weight which is heavier one tinge will be heavier the second time, 
is true usually, because metallic weights do not dwindle or increase 
much from day to day. But applied to motives the proposition is 
altogether uncertain and often false, as Mr. Mill cares more even 
than we do to maintain. For if a motive which wins the day on 
one occasion loses it on the next against the same antagonists, he 
will assert as a self-evident truth that it has lost vital energy in 
the meantime,—while we should only say that either this 
is so,—vr, if it is not, the will has exerted itself less or more 
than on the former occasion. On the whole, if Mr. Mill has any 
better test of the strength of a motive than its carrying the will 
with it, why does he not give it, and teach us to apply it? If he 
has no better test, it is certainly true that the necessitarian is 
guilty of assuming what he professes to prove in asserting that 
the will must obey the strongest desire or group of desires. 
Mr. Mill of course takes the usual line of necessitarians with 
regard to moral responsibility. He considers that moral responsi- 
bility for a sin only means that its roots are in the character of 


the culprit, and that therefore society, or whoever has the right to | second ‘ ought’ for obeying the first ‘ ought.’ What the necessita- 





comp!ain of its evil consequences, has also the right to administer 
such punishments as may have the effect of altering that cha- 
racter. The theory of punishment as respects the criminil is 
that by counterbalancing the influence of present temptations 
or acquired bad habits it restores the mind to that normal pre- 
ponderance of the love of right, which the best moralists and 
theologians consider to constitute the true definition of our free- 
dom.” We can only say that if the best moralists and theologians 
believe this to be freedom, they mean by freedom a necessity to 
act rightly, which may be a pious, but is rather an unmeaning use 
of language, But we wish to observe that here Mr. Mill identifies 
punishment absolutely with what we should call in the lower 
creatures mere training, teaching them by pains (or pleasures) 
to do what they are bid. In thus doing he ignores the limitation 
always put upon the right to train, by the conscience of mankind. 
No humane man would advocate the right to render one of the 
lower animals miserable for seven, ten, or fifteen years, simply in 
order to reduce it to subjection. We should say, ‘ The crea- 
ture has done xo wrong, has not deserved this misery, and you 
can have no right to turn the happiness of its life into wretched- 
ness simply to teach it yow preferences rather than its own.’ 
Why do we think differently with criminals, and punish them far 
more severely than we have any right to do the lower animals ? 
Because we regard them as /free,—as having incurred guilt,—and 
as having had power to avoid the consequences which they have 
voluntarily incurred. Mr. Mill denies this power; he believes 
that, all the antecedents in a man’s life once given, he could not 
have been other than he is, and we maintain therefore that though 
he may think it right to inflict small punishments in order to 
rectify a falsely-balanced character, he has no right to inflict any 
punishment for a time so long that by the very nature of the 
case it cannot conduce to the criminal’s own happiness. Again, Mr. 
Mill may protest against the identification of necessity with 
fatalism fairly enough historically, for no doubt they do stand for 
different modes of conceiving the same problem ; but then every ne- 
cessitarian has a right to be a fatalist if he choose. As he never 
believes he could act in more than one way, he may take for 
granted that if he does not trouble himself to choose rightly he 
could not have chosen rightly, and has at least, even in Mr. Mill's 
own conception, no right to blame himself for not having done 
what, as all the antecelents were fixed, and fixed antecedents 
imply a fixed consequent, he could not have done. 

There is still one argument on which Mr. Mill lays great streas, 
and to which Sir William Ifamilton unfortunately lent his sanction, 
though he did not assent to the conclusion. It is this :— 

“When Reid affirms that Motives are not causes—that they may in- 
fluence to action, but do not act, Sir W. Hamilton observes :—‘ If 
Motives influence to action, they must co-operate in producing a certain 
effect upon the agent; and the determination to act, and to act in a 
certain manner, is that effect. They are thus, on Reid’s own view, 
in this relation, causes, and efficient causes. It is of no consequence in 
the argument whether motives be said to determine a man to act, or to 
influence (that is, to determine) him to determine himself to act.’ This 
is one of the neatest specimens in our author's writings of a fallacy cut 
clean through by a single stroke.” 

This means that every reason by which we guide our course is in 
fact a constraining force driving us to that course, and goes on the 
ground that if it does not determine our act it determines our 
will to determine our act. We need not say that if this were 
true the whole controversy is at an end, for there is no free- 
dom in acting without a reason, nothing but blind chance. 
Bat it is obviously the purest sophistry. It is a common and 
loose mode of speech no doubt to speak of the reason on which I 
determine to act, as determining me to act,—but if it be a pure 
reason (and not a motive sugyesting pain or pleasure to me as a 
result) nothing can be more incorrect. If in riding at a hedge L 
select carefully the lowest and least difficult, or the highest and 
most difficult point, to take the leap, some one may say loosely, ‘ It 
was the gap which determined him to the jump,” or, ‘It was the 
peculiar difficulty of that spot which determined him to the 
jump,”"—but nothing can be more absurd, for no power of any 
sort went forth from the gap or from the difficult part of the 
hedge. What is probably meant is, that the wish to escape 
a difficulty or to overcome a difliculty, determined me, but even that 
is begging the question. A reason for action may be quite insuflicient 
to impel to action, without a positive creation of force by the will 
in submitting itself to that reason or motive. But then, asks Mr. 
Mill, ‘* what is the reason for such a creation of force?” And. 
the answer is—‘ the original reason, and nothing more.’ It is as 
absurd to demand a second reason for concurring in a first reason, 
as it is to ask ‘‘ why ought you to do your duty ?” 7. ¢., to expect a 
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rian has to show is, that the reason selected by the will for action | of a monthly magazine seem to be more than Shirley is 
itself puts forth the power “determining” the will to select it, as the | to meet. He never writes below a certain standard, and there jg 
iron is supposed to put forth the attraction determining the magnetic | in his simplest pieces a charm of style which renders them SUCCERs. 
needle to point to it;—whereas, as we very well know, in all true | ful. His chapter on a Scottish notoriety, Lady Grisel, is as perfect 
cases of moral freedom, we put forth the power (or omit to put forth | as anything of the kind can be. Whether this venerable lady talks 
the power, being quite able to do it) which chooses the motive or | as Shirley makes her talk or not we cannot say, but there is great 
reason,—the man selects the reason, not the reason the man. ; humour in her complaint about the young men of th age :—' "The 
The misleading metaphor, for it is no more, which attributes to a | young men noo are uncommin’ canny; they keep to their clubs 
mere passive intellectual or moral consideration the force to | and read their papers, and they tak’ up wi’ ballet girls and ihe 
‘determine’ us,—instead of the mere light by which we do deter- | like, and they'll no drink claret except at a ransom, and it follows 
mine, or if we do not we ought to determine ourselves,—is the root | that they cannot afford to marry, and so they turn nice honest 
of a whole host of fallacies. It is just the same error as that | girls into dreech auld maids like Betty, and fa’ themselves, Year 
which is made when we say, “ the light guides us on our way,” | after year, into graceless, heartless, toothless sinners—at odds 
whereas the light only enables us to find our way if we choose, | wi’ God and man.” And when the devil is accused of hayi 
and to neglect it if we choose. Mr. Mill’s chapter on Free-Will | brought a servant girl to trouble, the old lady pleads for hin 
is very able and very sophistical. something after the manner of Burns :—‘'I ha’ thocht at odq 
times that the deil is at warst but a feckless sort 0’ boly—a queer 








TWO ESSAYISTS.* notion o’ the auld Popish idolaters. What's the good o' laying the 
mischeef at his door? There’s sma’ need o’ a deil in a world where 
there are deceitfu’ hearts and leein’ tongues. Leastwise tg 
cowardly to pit a’ doon to the account o’ an unfortunate, but, it 
may be, inoffensive speerit.” These are the sort of characters, 
distinctive, angular, and strongly marked, which Shirley delights 
to analyze. He is, in the language which he has applied to others, 
an “autumnal moralist.”. The pictures which he produces look 
best in a subdued light. They are not in any sense adapted to the 
popular taste. They embody the results of reading and obserya- 
tion, anda man should have read and observed to enjoy them 
properly. 

The essays from The Saturday Review are, as might be expected, 
of a totally different stamp. ‘They will not shock anybody's 
moral or religious convictions. ‘They are very tender towards the 
female sex. ‘Taken in detached portions, they lose much of the 
peculiar flavour which they possessed when in combination with 
other material of a more sparkling kind. They are not very 
original, and they are not in the least degree profound. The 
larger part of the papers consists of common-place reflections 
aptly expressed, and they strike us as being the common-places of a 
female mind. They must have been much improved by the 
seasoning imparted by the more pungent and incisive articles 
which were originally published by their side. Newspaper writings 
are very seldom indeed worth republication, and these essays 
might as well have been left in their first home but for one con- 
sideration. The public wanted them. ‘The author tells us that 
the demand for the first series was so encouraging as to induce 
her—for we find it hard to believe that a man wrote them—to 
collect another volume. Nevertheless, the essays are too short and 
too superficial to be of any great value, and, moreover, they lack 


Works like those which Shirley has produced are becoming more 
and more rare, and the first feeling of surprise when we do meet 
with them is not that they should be so uncommon, but that they 
should be written at all, They belong rather to the time when 
men went to coffee-houses to read Addison or Steele than to this 
age of ‘hard fact.” The effect of reading them is similar to that 
which we feel on turning suddenly from the glare and glitter of 
the streets into the shade of an ancient building which we have 
known for years, but which seems more out of harmony with the 
spirit of the time the longer it exists. There are still some thought- 
ful and brooding writers in our periodical literature; not very many, 
but sufficient to dignify the whole corporation of letters. One 
never feels disposed to regret so strongly the fascination which 
criticism of contemporary events exercises over the powerful minds 
of the day as in the case of men like these. ‘The same amount of 
reflection and concentration of power, the same close and vivid 
reasoning, the same command of our language, if devoted to one 
particular purpose, might accomplish a really great result, and 
would certainly be sufficient to secure an honourable and enduring 
fame. But these faculties are ordinarily brought to bear upon the cir- 
cumstances of the hour; they exert a certain influence, which may 
often be quite incommensurate with the degree of labour expended, 
and when the hour passes away the lessons which it teaches ordi- 
narily perish also. ‘The mere capacity of expressing average thought 
in tolerable English is probably commoner now than it has ever been, 
while really good original books are becoming so scarce that the 
publication of one is as noteworthy an event asa change of Ministry. 
The literary bias of the best minds lies towards criticism of passing 
incidents, and in thus following the fugitive paths of literature they 
are soon lost sight of and forgotten. ‘This purely personal result aa eM ee Ria ae iRiae cell oe BE Mies ele Sa 
might be of little consequence if the generality of mankind were ° rong tres vas ‘ d J The articl Sy liar! pp newer 
materially the gainers by the sacrifice. But since human events can- | published in The a ol a — vg ack en, ce : 
not be controlled by human thought, since we cannot do more than | the journal from which this rege ae gb ohn 
: . ; Sigs ; , | published. No one is attacked in any of this lady’s amiable 
point an ineffectual moral after the tale is told, it may be doubted | dane : bi £ the } i tment We tual Gente 
whether the world benefits largely by the pains which are spent upon | writings. No subject of ¢ wena te ae : wih ost aan 
its instruction. If half our public teachers perished out of existence to be the euietones we . aye wk _" = eu peonges yor ° abe 
to-morrow, the sum of human happiness would perhaps not be | ehintie 8 8 . : my - nn — nit oie at Pig ann ofl thee 
altered either way. With teaching or without teaching, the course oumiee . naeiiesg x ae dia aa pow -_- 6 Sadia ie 
of mortal life goes on the same, and the highest intellect strives | “1 love-making die anger ‘eo sia ae aa rs id 
in vain to foresee or unravel even the commonest and most siinple long without a oat of the kind. ial age 2" a age 4 = he 
of the circumstances which control it. It is like the game which | or it nome — — ba oe 8 } ta a 
children play by the sea shore. We pelt the ocean of time with | A women whos an oe he . wer Ci aPPY sory o ne 
ought to jilt him. But there is less excuse for a man who jilts. 


our pebbles of thought, and may mark when all is over that it still | H crime 1 faith l spt ser ste A ce 
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sweeps round the world in the same direction, and that the tides | OROUT ane Simple good Huth are the reat guar ° 
We all ought to be honourable ard of good faith. 


= € mse ja. secgnrton ip es ; . There is nothing very objectionable in all this, and when that 
cg et pomeiring eg wd — of Shitley which gives | is said criticism upon it is exhausted. The trifle has been whip- 
the impression of one who is standing aside from the busy scenes | ped up to such a point that it is almost tasteless. In some 
of bres —_ a long and antins connection with them. ‘They are | respects the production will surprise those who look into it. It is 
been Ghaceaon ent robston are pesca a - nie in | not to The Saturday Review that many persons would go for moral 
: r Rad Mie oe ee s . , | lessons fit to be read in Sunday-schools, but we can safely re- 
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in the essays in The Statesmen of the Time and William the Silent might be sescived with the chastened joy which Mr. Spungees® 
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pol together. “ We are certain, as of something open to 
ye , that pain follows guilt.” ‘* Nobody is patient through 

ee ‘ax »  «Qheerfulness is universally acknowledged as a 
yo 4 Cheerfulness is a genial strength.” These, and other 
po a of a like kind, are calculated to lessen the horror with 
which our contemporary is often regarded in very sensitive circles. 
‘They do not mean much, and there is no harm in the little they 
do mean. As the public like food of this kind, there is no reason 
why this authoress should not give them a constant supply of it. 
It is not necessary to think in order to keep it up. It isa kind 
of nursery prattle repeated by a passably sensible woman, and no 
doubt such innocent material does serve to qualify the acid mix- 
ture for which the same shop has, deservedly or not, a wide repute. 
At first sight one cannot account for an essay like one in this book on 
“ Vanity.” But the theory we have hinted at would explain it, and 
it would even show that in its proper place it answered a distinctly 
useful purpose. We cannot say that it succeeds so well when it is 
deprived of its supports. But as some twist in the public mind 
has developed a taste for essays, these will suit the market as well 
as any other, and it will not be difficult, we imagine, for the 
writer to turn another tap on, and let some more run out whenever 
the publishers wish. It will be very gratifying to any Saturday 
reviewer to behold himself on the same tables with The Celestial 
Guide and The Baptist Messenger, and to be admitted freely into 


the sense 


the houses of the called. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SANITARY COMMISSION.* 

Tuat wonderful organization of volunteer benevolence, the United 
States Sanitary Commission, has by this time evolved or evoked 
quite a literature of its own. ‘Three classes of publications,” 
says the “ Succinct Narrative” below referred to, ‘‘ are comprised 
in the Commission’s printed documents, 1st, Reports and essays 
relating to military hygiene, medicine, and surgery ; 2nd, Special 
reports upon the regular labours of the Commission relating to 
sanitary work, and to the business of relief; 3rd, Circulars and 
various public statements, also two semi-monthly periodicals.” It 
has itself no “ space” for ‘‘ the catalogue of the current publica- 
tions” of the Commission. The publications of the second class, 
which are considered ‘* permanent ” documents, numbered already 
‘between seventy and eighty” at the date of the “ Succinct 
Narrative; and besides publications by the Commission itself, 
other works, such as the “‘ sketch,” have been published for it. 

The “Succinct Narrative” (numbering over 300 octavo pages) 
is areally interesting as well as valuable work. But it is so 
far excelled in point of literary effect by the ‘‘ Sketch,” that it 
will be sufficient to extract from it a single record of simple, 
homely heroism on the part of a Federal army surgeon, illus- 
trating well the momentous importance to the soldier’s health of 
fresh vegetables, the withholding of which, through ignorance, 
carelessness, or some worse cause, from the Federal prisoners in 
Confederate hands has been one main cause of the shameful 
mortality among them. ‘The scene here is laid in one of the 
Western armies :— 

“At the time when potatoes were exceedingly scarce and valuable, 
and when the Commission was furnishing the greatest part which were 
available for the army, the surgeon of——, who had just returned to 
his regiment, visited our rooms with his assistant, to ask us if we could 
do anything for him. On exhibiting his person, his legs and body were 
spotted and purplish, with as little elasticity to the flesh as to a piece of 
dough; an indentation from pressure would remain for many minutes. 
The symptoms of scurvy were clear and unmistakeable, and he had been 
distributing for weeks to the enlisted men under his charge vegetables from 
our stores—had thus banished scurvy from the tents of the men, and it 
remained only among the officers. When he was directed to use them for 
the oflicers also, as far as they needed them medicinally, he expressed 
surprise and gratitude both, for he supposed they were to be used 
sacredly for the enlisted men.” 

Written by a lady, the “‘Sketch” is none the less interesting 
because it exhibits much of a lady’s want of sequency in the order- 
ing of its matter. Indeed the only portion of it which may 
hang heavy with the reader is the commencement, where the 
authoross tries to master generalization and statistics, As soon as 
she finds herself at home in the true female province of the concrete, 
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and begins to tell us what was done here and what was done there, 
nothing can be more vivid and often more happy than her descrip- 
tions ; as when she says of the first operations of the Commission in 
the Virginian peninsula that patients were ‘“ fed, cleaned, and put 
to bed, in a droll state of grateful wonder,” or shows us the Com- 
mission's boat, “the poor little Small. . . . kicked, and cuffed, and 
knocked round by all the big vessels,” or notes the wonderful sight 
of ‘* one man eating six pies at once,” or observes, as an effect of the 
press of sanitary work, that “day and night had not at times their 
proper meaning.” This faculty of picturesqueness isso essentially 
in the sex, and not in the individual, that one can seldom draw a line 
in this respect between the authoress and the correspondents whom 
she quotes. Who but a woman could have thrown off such a 
scene as this in connection with such a work ?— 

“We are now on board the Knickerbocker, unpacking and arranging 
stores, and getting pantries and closets in order. I am writing on the floor, 
interrupted constantly to join in a laugh. Miss is sorting socks 
and pulling out the funny little balls of yarn, and big darning-needles 
stuck in the toes, with which she is making a fringe across my back. 
Do spare us the darning-needles! Reflect upon us, rushing in haste to 
the linen closet, and plunging our hands into the bale of stockings. 
I certainly will make a collection of sanitary clothing. I solemnly aver 
that yesterday I found a pair of drawers made for a case of amputation 
at the thigh. And the slippers !— only fit for pontoon bridges !” 

But the gem of the volume consists in an account by another 
lady’s hand, quoted from a pamphlet entitled Three Weeks at 
Gettysburg, of which the twenty pages are in their vivid simplicity 
among the most interesting in the English language. We can only 
borrow afew pictures from them :— 





“*Tave you friends in the army, madam?’ a rebel soldier, lying on 
the floor of the car, said to me, as I gave him some milk.—‘ Yes, my 
brother is on ’s staff.—'I thought so, ma'am. You can always tell 
—when people are good to soldiers they are sure to have friends in the 
army.’—‘ We are rebels, you know, ma'am?’ another said; ‘do you 
treat rebels so?’ It was strange to see the good brotherly feeling come 
over the soldiers, our own and the rebels, when side by side they lay in 
our tents. ‘Hullo, boys! this is the pleasantest way to meet, isn’t it? 
We are better friends when we are as close as this than a little farther 
off.’ And then they would go over the battles together, ‘ We were here,’ 
and ‘ You were there,’ in the friendliest way.” 





A blessed pledge surely of ultimate reconciliation between the 
combatants. Men who can not only feel thus towards one another, 
but express their feelings in a common language, cannot remain 
estranged for ever. Beside these “ rebels,” the German Pennsyl- 
vanian is the true foreigner to the New Englander : 


‘* One of this kind came creeping into our camp three weeks after the 
battle. He lived five miles only from the town, and had ‘never seen a 
rebel.’ He heard we had some of them, and came down to see them. 
‘Boys,’ we said, marching him into the tent, which happened to be full 
of rebels that day waiting for the train, ‘ boys, here’s a man who never 
saw a rebel in his life, and wants to look at you;’ and there he stood, 
with his mouth wide open, and there they lay in rows laughing at him, 
—stupid old Dutchman! ‘And why haven't you seen a rebel?’ Mrs. 
said, ‘why didn’t you take your gun and help to drive them out of your 
town?’—‘A feller might’er got hit!’ which reply was quite too much 
for the rebels ; they roared with laughter at him up and down the tent.” 





This delicious story stands in strong moral contrast with the 
next one, that of a certain heroic bakeress :— 


“ She lived in a little house close up by the field where the hardest 
fighting was done,—a red-cheeked, strong, country girl. ‘Were you 
frightened when the shells began flying ?’—‘ Well, no. You see we was 
all a-baking bread round here for the soldiers, and had our dough 
a-rising. The neighbours they ran into their cellars, but I couldn't 
leave my bread. When the first shell came in at the window and 
crashed through the room, an officer came and said, “ You had better get 
out of this,” but I told him I could not leave my bread, and I stood 
working it till the third shell came through, and then I went down 
cellar, but’ (triumphantly) ‘ I left my bread in the oven.'—‘ And why 
didn’t you go before ?’—‘ Oh! you see, if I had the rebels would ‘a’ come 
in, and daubed the dough all over the place.’ And here she had stood, 
at the risk of unweleome plums in her loaves, while great holes (which 
we saw) were made by shot and shell through and through the room in 
which she was working.” 


Beside the last two humorous sketches one would fain place 





the account of the death of a young Secessionist officer, “ a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed young lieutenant, with a face innocent enough 
‘for one of our own New-England boys—I could not think of 
| him as a rebel, he was too near heaven for that,” which is simply 
'one of the most pathetic narratives ever penned. But it is too 
long to be extracted, and too touching to be mangled. Let us 
| take instead a glance at the race whose wrongs lie at the very 
heart of this bitter contest :— 


“Jn the field where we buried him a number of coloured freedmen, 
| working for Government on the railroad, had their camp, and every 
night they took their recreation, after the heavy work of the day was 
| over, in prayer meetings. Such an ‘inferior race,’ you know! .... 
They prayed with all their souls, as only black men and slaves can ; for 
themselves, and for the dear, good white people who had come over to 
the meeting, and for ‘ Massa Lincoln,’ for whom they seemed to have a 
| reverential affection,—some of them a sort of worship, which comprised 
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Father Abraham and Massa Abraham in one general cry for blessings. ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE.* — 
Whatever else they asked for, they must have strength and comfort wee ee . ace 

and blessing for ‘Massa Lincoln.’ Very little care was taken of these Count MaFFEI 8 work for reaies most effective complement to that 
poormen. They were grateful for every little thing. Mrs.—-went into of Mr. Hilton, recently reviewed in these columns, The latter 
the town, and hunted out several dozen bright handkerchiefs, hemmed | though far from placing in the background the immediate politi H 
hen 50 ver to be distribute ext night after meeting. | .:.: ; : . ; . ie 
them, and sent them over to be distributed the next night after meeting. significance of his subject, treated Italian brigandage as the dieu 


. . » Purple and blue and yellow the handkerchiefs were, and thedesire of} (° . S Menein® of Mahe b ; 
every man’s heart fastened itself ona yellowone; they politely made way | 8#tutional disease © 0. taly in all ages, and traced its origin and 
foreach other, one man standing back to let another pass up first, although | aggravating causes from the earlier ages. He ascribed its com 


ho ran the risk of seeing the particular pumpkin colour that riveted | mencement to the occupation of the Apennine fastnesses } 
his eyes taken from before them. When the distribution was over each = : SSeS by the 
‘ remnant of the Bruttii when defeated and driven from the Open 


man tied his head upin his handkerchief, and they sang one more : Ang: ‘ 
hymn, keeping time all round, with blue and purple and yellow nods, | Country by the Lucanians. This, he very plausibly argued, wag 


and thanking and blessing the white people in ‘ their basket and in their | the germ of that gigantic evil which nothing but a really yj 
store’ as much as if the cotton handkerchiefs had been all gold leaf.” = + a 
§ ‘ Italy can finally repress. From that date the mountain Spurs of 
southern Italy have been the recognized haunts of the dangeroys 
. . . 5 
class of a population which violent changes, long misgovernment 
’ 








But one must tear oneself from the really fascinating ‘‘ Sketch,” 
to say a few words on the handsome and well-printed volume of 
Military, Medical, and Surgical Essays, consisting of seventeen national characteristics, and other causes, have always Tendered 
papers by eminent American practitioners, on all subjects most | terribly prone to produce dangerous classes. The dangerous 
important to the army surgeon, from “ Military Hygiene and | classes of Rome under Spartacus threatened Rome itself, and cop. 
Therapeutics ” to ‘‘ The Excision of Joints,” a work which lies in | responded in every way with the brigands of modern Italy. The 
great measure out of ‘the province of this journal, although much of | ruffians who now plunder, murder, and torture in the names of 
it is at the same time of practical import to all. Here is a caution | Francis I. and the Church are the legitimate descendants of hig 
which may be of value in many a case of injury in civil life :— army of fugitive criminals and slaves. They have an unbroken 
history of twenty centuries, with all the traditions and local 
the ranks and place him in the sitting position, sprinkle him with water, association that have accrued in that time. ‘The sternest and 
and endeavour by all the means in their power to excite him to| most vigorous measures that have been taken for the extermina- 
consciousness. In this way syncope that might be only temporary is | tion of brigandage have hitherto only attained temporary success 
many times rendered permanent and fatal, for the formation of a clot The vhysicsl nature of oars * Reienes seninaiags , 
in the wound, which is the man’s only hopo of stopping the flow of blood, physical nature of the country has always remained the 
is thus prevented, and the hemorrhage increased through acceleration of | Same, and of late years the only influence that could have any 
the ———- Rdg were a — in the ———— position, power in modifying for good the character of the population— 
Sovinaesteces of — provides would prove an obstacle to the | that of the Church, has been made the most deadly instrument 

, for exciting them to the most fearful atrocities. Count Maffei, 

The last of the essays forming the volume (most of them re-|in the volumes before us, confines himself to this phase of the 
markable for their good plain English) mentions a fact most | subject, and from the official sources at his command has com- 
creditable to the mora’s of the Federal army, that “ in modern piled a mass of strictly-verified evidence of the real extent and 
times there has never been collected so large a body of men” frightful character of the evil, and the part taken by the Bour- 
among whom a certain class of diseases, against which recent] bons and the Papal Government with regard to it. He has 
legislation amongst ourselves has been directed, ‘“ have prevailed | most carefully traced the complicity with the intrigues of 
to so small an extent.” Francis II. of ‘that single Goverament which still remains in 

The Narrative of Privations and Sufferings, the most crushing Italy as the representative of her long servitude.” He gives, 
blow from which Confederate honour has had to suffer since the} with authority which it is impossible to question, detailed accounts 
beginning of the war, has been dwelt on long ere this by The | of the horrible cruelties of the monsters who represent the cause 
Spectator, and need only be referred to. In it the work of the} of «the Holy Church” and the divine right of the Bourbons, 
Sanitary Commission rises from the sphere of social charity into] [Those who read these volumes will find that the wildest stories 
that of retributive justice. And because its charity has never dis- | of brigand atrocity, hitherto regarded as certainly exaggerated, 
tinguished between suffering friend or foe, it has a right to be possibly false, can be equalled m well-authenticated records of 
listened to and believed when it tells us with what cold-blooded judicial proceedings or official investigations. Oue thing Count 
and barbarous cruelty the Confe lerate authorities have carried out | Maffei places beyond a shadow of doubt—the truth of even the 
such a distinction. most horrible stories of brigand cannibalism. While cannibalism 

There remains to be noticed Dr. 'T. W. Evans's account, in | js becoming extinct in the Fiji Islands, we find it flourishing 
French, of the Sanitary Commission, which in its brief compass of | jn Italy. It has always occupied a prominent place in the 
175 pages contains perhaps more matter comparatively than | traditions and romance of brigandage, but, to say nothing 
either the “ Sketch” or the “Succinct Narrative.” In it will be| of other instanees, the trial of the brothers Gala alone 
found various interesting details not to be found in the other two proved its existence. Not only did one of the bandits eat 
works, including a sketch of the organization of the Federal part of the ear of a priest whom he had captured, sending the 
military hospitals, and a dispassionate and friendly-toned notice of | remainder to his family, but the body of another victim was 
the sanitary associations of the Southern States. Dr. Evans, an] actually roasted at a fire made for the purpose and eaten by 
American practising in Paris, but only lately returned from a visit! thom. The affair of tha Aunis, in which these cannibal Bour- 
to his native country, thus testifies to the moral change produced | ponists were taken,is well known, aud the diplomatic etiquette of 
in American society by the war :— . the case, which alone saved the brigand leaders from the capital 

“Since my last residence in the United States soveral years had punishment they deserved so well. 
elapsed, and I could not but feel deeply impressed with the wonderful Count Maffei's first chapter gives a striking picture of a com- 
transformation which society had undergone in its feelings and in its | mon and very characteristic Neapolitan scene. He describes the 
general spirit. The tastes and occupations of my friends and former ac- a aE Se ea a " ee. ereenene ears vines 
quaintances were singularly altered; the same men who formerly were Mole at Naples before the fall of the Bourbon Government, when 
the most completely enslaved to their business, find now abundant time for 
— SF of ean ee —— are a longer ab-| verse. Sometimes the subjects of his song were the narratives of 
sorbec 283 serie rivol< wi astithes as 7 > er a ° 
are more or leas oocupied in preparing a muléitude of articles for the fani- | Ati0sto, but far more frequently the valorous exploits of noble 
tary Commission, unless indeed you should find them in the hospitals sit- and renowned brigands. ‘The crowd of lazzaroni who surrounded 
ting by the bedside of the sick and wounded . . . This spirit ofalargeand| the reciter shouted with admiration at every fresh murder or 
universal benevolence had introduced a praiseworthy simplicity into the | gytrage in the career of his hero. ‘The improvisatore invariably 
modes of life of the most intelligent and most cultivated persons. Ex- - ss ahs a a 
travagance in foi/ettes and in housekeeping seemed to belong exclusively commenced by proclaiming the subject of his poem, ont -_ 
to the very narrow class of newly-enriched parvenus, who can in nowise | marvellous nature of the deeds he was about to narrate. An in- 
bo considered as representing true American society.” vocation to our Lord Jesus Christ follows. ‘Then comes the 
tradimento, or act of oppression from some great lord or magistrate. 
The natural sequel is the vendetta, or assassination of the obnoxious 
person, and the murderer at once qualifies as a hero by becoming 
Suorgiudicato, a full-fledged criminal, outlaw, and bandit. After 
performing prodigies of valour against overwhelming forces, and sur- 
viving hardships and wounds enough to hate killed some score of 
ordinary beings, the bandit hero is at last betrayed, and perishes, 


“When a wounded soldier faints, his companions are too apt to leave 





an improvisatore was pouring forth his inexhaustible stores of 


A testimony perhaps all the more trustworthy, that it runs directly 
contrary to that of those commis-voyageurs of literature, the 
‘our own correspondents’ sent out by such English journals as 
only care to ‘drive a trade.’ 

The work of this noble association seems done in its own 
country, although the murderous deed recently perpetrated may 
leave behind it a trail of blood which had not else been 
shed. But who knows how soon our own country may not have} * Brigand Life in Italy. A History of Bourbonian Reaciion, Edited from Original 

Loudon: Hurst and Blackett. 


. . = . " ‘ and Authentic Doc suts by Couut Maffei, 2 vols. 
to study for its own needs the blessed example thus set forth ? eee - 
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c_. 
rding to th 
ee : eagle. This is the almost uniform course of the thousand 


ballads which delighted the frequenters of the Mole at Naples. To 
them a bandit was not a malefactor, but rather ‘‘a romantic 
being in a false position,” like the corsairs of Byron. The notion 
that brigandage is an honourable profession has taken deep 
root in the Neapolitan mind. A story is related by Stendral, of a 
Neapolitan prefect and a peasant whom he pressed for some 


e poet, amidst the joy of the soldiers and the tears | which this cultivated Frenchman, who is perhaps twenty-five years 


old, entertains on tho difference in human races and the material 
phenomena of this world. To use his own rather assuming words, ho 
will “study the body of man and the other bodies, organic or inorganic, 
which constitute the universe, from the Auman point of view.” His 
| first instalment is a very clear, though somewhat protracted and con- 
| fused, preface on the history of nations and their civilization, and even 
after Buckle and Waitz, with whom he has much in common, the young 
writer has something new and interesting to tell. As may be expected, 
the hasty scieutific historian derives, like his prototypes, the genius, 


fifteen ducats taxes which were overdue. The man’s excuse was | 

‘“ ime3.” ia ides ’ J 
the very common one of “hard times. But his idea of what hard the glorious deeds, and the gloomy misfortunes of the different races, 
times were would seem strange in any country but Naples under | entirely from their physical organization, or rather from the local cer - 
the old regime. ‘*What can Ido? There is nothing doing on | cumstances in which they were placed. His strictures on France, 





the high road. I am out onit every day with my gun, but no one 
ses it. I promise, however, to go out every evening until I have 
pick: Lup the fifteen dueats you want.” 
The main value of Count Maffei’s work is, however, its com- 
pleteness as a record of brigandage since 1859, its connection with 
Rome, the measures taken for its repression, and the prospects of 
its wtimate extermination. With regard to the latter, the recent 
affair at Salerno has uncomfortably undeceived the too sanguine. 
But Count Maffei, in his account of the military operations against 
the brigands, expressly mentions the existence of several bands 
whose inaccessible mountain haunts would, it was to be feared, 


ut 


secure them from the soldiers until winter rendered them unten- 


able. But mere military repression of brigandage is only a sur- 
gical operation, which cannot succeed unless aided by powerful 
medicinal remedies. Railways, roads, education, and the increase 
of demand for labour caused by the influx of capital and by 
public improvements, are all tending to undermine the real causes 
of the evil. 
populations—there being no less than 20,000 Neapolitans in Turin 
at the last census—is bringing about most beneficial results. 
Careful statistics show that brigandage has always prevailed most 
extensively in districts where education has been most neglected. 
There are now more than fifty schools supported by the munici- 
pality in Naples, and sixteen evening institutions, where Nea- 
politan workmen in many cases learn to read and write, and 
become satisfactorily acquainted with the metrie and decimal 
systems, in the short space of two months. Roals are being | 
eut in every direction through the forests which stiil give 
brigands security and shelter, and just in proportion as cul- 
tivation diminishes the arca of forest and moor are the refuges of 
the brigands cut off. With regard to the purely military opera- 
tions against brigands Count Maffei gives the following statistics :— 
From the Ist of May, 1861, to the end of March, 1863, 21 offi- 
cers and 286 soldiers were killed, and 86 wounded. ‘This has been 
a frightful loss, when the savage tortures undergone by so many of 
them are borne in mind. During the same period 3,451 brigands 
have been killed and 2,768 made prisoners, while 982 have given 
themselyes up. No Jess than 7,151 have therefore been put hors 
de combat by death, capture, or surrender. While the conditions 
that furnish recruits are steadily being sapped, the actual brigand 
force must at this rate be on the point of destruction, notwith- 
standing the support of an ex-King and the blessing of the mori- 
bund Papacy, 


r . 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— =< 
Science de THomm:. Par Gustave Flourens. Premitvre Partie. 
(Bruxelles; Rozez.)—M. Gustave Flourens is tho eldest son of the 
Perpetual Secretary of tho Académie des Sciences of Paris and member 
of the French Academy, a double distinction which is but seldom bostowed 
on scientific men. Last year young M. Flourens acted as his father's 
substitute at the Collége de France, and delivered a series of striking 
lectures on “ Human Races” and “ The History of Man.” The Catholic 
party grew indignant at the lecturer's outspoken philosophy, and made 
4 great noise, in consequence of which the Minister for Public Instruction 
called on good old M. Flourens, who certainly never dreamt that his 
sons would turn out enthusiastic Republicans, to look out for another 
suppléant, Finally, the eminent professor was so much annoyed by his 
friends of the Guizot typo, as well as by the “authorities,” that the 
young apostle of scientific freedom felt compelled to expatriate himself, 
and to seek for a more genial land and audience in Belgium. There he 
again expounds his materialistic theories on man, and edits, together 
with M. Rogeard, the clever author of Les Propos de Labiéans, and with 
M. Loneuet, the unsparing writer of Lt Dynastic de la Palisse, the 
puny sheet, but a 


weekly students’ newspaper, La Rive Gauche, a 
expelled from the 


giant in cutting satire, which haz likewise boon 
French capital. M. Gustave Flourens, however, goss beyond hurling 
pointed epigrams against Cwsars and Napoleons. He has just published 
the first volume of a remarkable, though somewhat desultory, work on 


The great interchange of the northern and southern | 


; Vol. I. 


| Bugland, and Austria are worth pondering over, though he sadly 
misunderstands some important points of our social and political insti- 
| tutions, Still we m 1y forgive him his remarkable oversights and 
shortcomings, in consideration of the truly impartial and philo- 
sophic, though ultra-democratic, spirit in which he scrutinizes 
our alleged defects and qualities. After all, his sympathies are 
altogether on the side of freedom and progress, which he loves with 
| such a glowing love that much may be pardoned to his natural tendency 
| to drawing hasty conclusions. M. Flourens dwells besides with par- 
| ticular emphasis on the powerful and lasting influence of English 
philosophy. Bacon especially is the object of his warmest admiration. 
“Mankind owes to him the gift of truth,” he says,—‘he puts our 
knowledge in order.” As a pious and devoted son of the great English 
| philosopher, he eloquently inveighs against those who derisively uncover 
his father’s nakedness, and point out his sad moral failings. ‘ Let no 
If, absorbed by 


one reproach him with the weakness of his character. 
the inner man, he did not know how to repress around him the excesses 
of those parasites of every great fortune who are born to dishonour 
the favour of Sovereigns, and sacri- 


u 


their masters,—if he liked too much 
ficed friendship to it, many noble and just traits adorn his life. He who 
devoted himself entirely to the service of posterity was a great soul. 
It is a singular 


| To accuse such a benefactor is to abuse one’s father.” 
and promising feature that in the France of our days old politicians and 
young students act in precisely the same manner,—all intelligent menu 
side with the most bitter enemies of the Imperial régime. 

- A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the Death 
of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By James Donaldson, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The author describes his work as an 
attempt to investigate the authorship of the various works which were 
written during the era of which he treats, and to ascertain the influences 
which led to their production and determined their character In this 
volume are contained a general introduction to the whole work and the 
Apostolical Fathers. The second and third volumes, which will dis- 
cuss the series of writers known as the Apologists, aro stated to be in 
the press. The character of this work is rather therefore that of 
an introduction to the study of the history of the early Church. 
Ecclesiastical history must rest on the literary remains of the era 
the life of which it depicts, and the first step towards it is 
the full comprehension of those remains. We must know what 
the writers meant, and estimate the value of their testimony, 
before the construction of history is so much as possible. Mr. Donald- 
son has devoted himself to this preliminary task, and so far as we can 
judge from this first volume is well qualified to discharge it. He 
understands the principles of literary criticism, and applies them with 
a calm which is in the theological subjects as attractive as it is unusual. 
He reads Clemens and Barnabas to discover what they believed, not to 
prove that they believed what he thinks they must and ought to have 
believed. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. By J. B. Lightfoot, Hulseian Pre- 
fessor of Divinity and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This commentary would have been more attractive in 
its form, if all the essays had either preceded or followed the text and 
notes. Asitis, we have five elaborate essays on “ Tho Galatian People,” 
“The Churches of Galatia,” “ The Date of the Epistle,” “ Its Genuine- 
ness,” and “Its Character,” by way of “Introduction.” Then notes so 
copious that they often leave only one line of Greek text to a page, and 
even this interrupted by tho intercalation of fifteen essays on various 
points suggested by the text. And then, finally, there are threo more 
essays under the name of “ Dissertations.” Beneath it all St. Paul seems 
This objection, however, does not detract from the solid 
There is no commentator at once of sounder judg- 
He acknowledges his obli- 


to be buried. 
merit of the work. 
ment and more liberal than Dr. Lightfoot. 
gations even to the Tiibingen School, while he deplores its extravagances. 
“ Eyen in extreme cases,” he says, “ mere denunciation may be unjust, 
and is certainly unavailing. Moreover, for our own sakes wo should 
try and discover the element of truth which underlies even the greatest 
exaggerations of able men, and correct our impressions thereby.” It 
would bo well if theological writers generally would lay this trath to 
heart. Dr. Lightfoot does not follow the received text, and in construct- 
ing his own he has been assisted by Messrs. Westcott and Hort, who are 
engaged in a joint rescension of the New Testament. The main features 
of the epistle which distinguish it from St. Paul's other letters he con- 
siders to be its severity, and its unity of purpose in rebuking the Gala- 





the “Science of Man.” The subsequent yolumes will contain the ideas 





tian denial of his authority and their repudiation of the doctrine of grace. 
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A Treatise on the Practice of Conveyancing. By W. Whittaker Barry, | the subject is at all obscure. Philosophically speaking the offecta of an 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Butterworths.)—There are | jectiles are alone material.” But what Mr. Barry means by Philosoph 
no law-books in which more judgmont is needed to be successful than lis past finding out. Of course the text of the theory on which a a 
introductory books. The writer there must seize the leading principles | jectile is made is practice, and Mr. Barry has done good Service jp 
of his subject. In larger works, which include details also, it is com- | carefully collecting the results of that practice, but the inventors must, 
monly hard to say whether he has seized them or not. Tho reader | we suppose, know something of science, and if they knew more they Would 
will not be in doubt in Mr. Barry’s work. He has given the student | find fewer mares’ nests. Nor do we see why Mr. Barry is so Severe on 
an introduction to the practice of conveyancing—such as Mr. Joshua | the “officials.” They selected the Armstrong gun, which Mr, B. 
Williams has written with reference to the principles of the law of real | himself favours. Perhaps it is that, like the officers, they do not appre- 
property. Of course he travels in great part over the same ground as | ciate the advantage of his criticisms. In conclusion, we advise him to 
the more elaborate treatises on the law of vendor and purchaser, and | strike out of the second edition his correspondence with the Uniteg 
we think he discriminates between leading casos and the refinements on | Service Institution and his being turned out of the mess-room at Shoe. 
them very happily. His book is not a mere book of reference, but can | buryness. Those incidents do not show him in so glorious a light ashe 
be read profitably as a treatise. At the same time, he is sometimes apt | imagines. 
to degonerate into irrelevant and gossiping matter which would be far | Modern Scepticism Viewed in Relation to Modern Science. By J.R 
better omitted. The chapter on ‘ Wills” is the worst instance of this Young. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—The first half of this book is 
fault, which culminates in a passing sneer (p. 383) at Bishop Colenso and | devoted to refuting Dr. Colenso, the last to examining the Scope and 
Essays and Reviews. This sort of thing is quite out of place in a legal | limitations of the authority of physical science. So far as it points ont 
treatise, and should be left to the theological newspapers. 
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| that scientific theories have no value in themselves except as temporary 
The English Schoolroom. By the Rey. A. F. Thomson, B.A. (Sampson | summaries of certain observed phenomena, that they have no finality, 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—Men generally choose some subject out- | and that a fact which contradicts such a theory is by no means neces- 
side of their daily occupation on which to dream. Mr. Thomson, | sarily at variance with truth, he calls attention to an error to which 
however, is a gentleman who takes private pupils, and he has given | men of science are very prone. But Mr. Young is not himself a fair 
excellent proofs of his devotion to his duties by dreaming about educa- | reasoner. He actually argues that if a man believes in Mr. Darwin's 
tion. He supposes a parent to have practically unlimited means, and evolution theory, he ought not to shoot a gorilla. 
then asks what will be the best way of educating his family. They aro | Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason. By the Rey. W. Kirkus, LLB, 
to be educated at home, boys and girls together, by a tutor and governess, | (Williams and Norgate.)—In this temperate and well-reasoned essay the 
and the boys are besides to have a pedagogue or governor to super- | author endeavours to show positively what are the doctrines of the 
intend their amusements. The buildings are planned with the utmost Gospel, and in so doing he examines the principal articles of the Creed 
detail, and a whole scheme of education up to the age of puberty deve- | of Christendom. Space will not allow us to say more than that students 
loped, but hero Mr. Thomson's main innovations are in the importance | of theology will find this volume very worthy of perusal, but candidates 
he attaches to modern languages and music. It is idle to criticize a | for the ministry had better eschew it. The author, a Congregationalist 
dream, but the first difficulty would be to find his tutor and governess, | minister, seems to adopt the exactly orthodox creed of no sect outside 
such beings not being easily met with, andif you could ever bring them | the Church, nor that of the Church itself. He is rather an eclectic. 
together nothing could prevent their falling in love with each other. | Zulu Land. 
In real life probably the two would quarrel, which would be equally a 
bore. Nor does it follow, even allowing the excellence of Mr. Thomson's 
dream, that the plan would answer in the case of parents who would be 
compelled by reasons of economy to pare it of its more costly adjuncts. 
The gravity, however, with which Mr. Thomson discusses all the 
minutest details of his system, down to the birch, makes his book very 
entertaining. 

Lyrical Recreations. By Samuel Ward. (D. Appleton and Co.)— 
This gentleman seems to be one of the very numerous persons who 
mistake a taste for literature and love of versification for poetical genius. 
In consequence he often seems to write without any definite meaning 
whatever, as in “ The Tree and the Shadow;” and even when the poem 
has a meaning, there are constantly phrases which have none. For 
instance, in “ The Poets’ Acre” Mr. Ward represents himself as coming 
down a mountain and observing the landscape :— 

“ Where, as in a net, 
Lordly hedge and stately railing, 
With the farmer's wooden paling, are 
Intersecting met, 
Compassing the field of azure, 
Of the lake no rigid measure 
Mapped unequally.” 
Of this the grammar is quite beyond us. The landscape, however, 
suggests the reflection, “Such division of the plain is a derision ”—a | _ , : : : os Moaneaiatienil 
dark saying in which “a derision” seems to be substituted for “unfair,” in ‘waswedens iy alg — sera ripen —e 9 sate ee meregeese 
“Se . : . : es ee _ | clergy than those of the Established Church. The great fault of the 
compliance with the exigencies of the rhyme. The sight of a chureh- | AE Sie i ae SOE RARE Ss 
: . = : ok is that it comes too late. The least thoughtful and most violent 
nse nine ae ae Spee apne Ceetem, Oy ae wing, Cay writers are of course the most rapid; they occupy the market, and dis- 
never do) comforted Mr. Ward :— . 
“And, with passionate ecpansion, 
Free from envy, I the mansion 


By the Rev. Lewis Grout. (Trubner and Co.)—The 
author is an American missionary, who spent fifteen years in the colony, 
of which he has given a very excellent account. Its climate, resources, 
and natural scenery are all ably handled, and he gives just enough of 
his own personal experience to make the narrative evidently the work 
of an eye-witness, The history of Natal is fully detailed, perhaps a little 
too fully, but the chapters on the character, pursuits, and superstitions 
of the Zulus are more interesting. These is also a good popular account 
of the geology, botany, and natural history of the colony. In shortit 
is a complete picture of what the settler will find there, rather instructive 
| than brilliant, yet pleasantly written, and by no means dull to any one 
who takes an interest in the subject. In conclusion, we would say that 
the author's position as a missionary is never obtruded, and yet never 
concealed, and the reticence and moderation with which he mentions 
Dr. Colenso, from whose opinions he evidently entirely dissents, deserves 
great praise. He writes like a clergyman, but always remembers that 
he is not writing on theology, but describing a country. 

A Review of the “ Vie de Jésus” of M. Renan. By J. B. Paton, M.A. 
|(H. J. Tresidder.)—The contents of this volume, which have already 
appeared in The London Quarterly Review, comprise discussions on the 
doctrine of miracle, the mythical theory, and the authenticity of the 
Gospels. It is among the best of the more solid refutations of M. 





| Renan’s theories, and is written with a moderation and temper which 


| credit the better works which follow them. Besides, men will not go on 
reading refutations for ever. 

And the cot surveyed.” Cosmogony. By Evan Hopkins, C.E., F.G.S8. (Longman and Co.) 
Now we do not hesitate to call the words we have italicized sheer | Another pamphlet not so much in refutation of Dr. Colenso, as in 
nonsense, put in to makearhyme to “mansion.” In conclusion, Mr. Ward | defence of Moses and refutation of the geologists and astronomers. 
assures us that he is happy without an acre, while the papermaker ; 





These last very competent persons must defend their own sciences 
supplies him with “sod like this fair page” into which to transplant | themselves, but we should have more confidence in Mr. Hopkins if he 
flowers. It is all very well to write verses of this sort, but Mr. Ward’s | did not use “demonstrative” as if it meant demonstrable, and had re- 
friends should havo interfered before they were suffered to appear in | frained from such grammar as tho following :—“ In the northern part of 
print. | Africa similar vegetation as those now found in Portland grow luxu- 

Shoeburyness and the Guns. By P. Barry. (Sampson Low, Son, riantly.” Also, considering the indignation he feels with the savants, 
and Marston.)—Mr. Barry calls this a philosophical discourse. A 


whom he accuses of conspiring to stifle inconvenient truths, we are 
philosophical discourse, he adds, is a true discourse, representing fact as 


| surprised to find him declaring it “derogatory to refer even to the 
it is, and not asit appears or may be conceived to be. If this indeed be | strange and monstrous ideas of Lamark and his followers on the origin 
80, if philosophy and truth are synonymous, would it not have been | of species, as we cannot enter into discussion with those who do not 
shorter to say “true” at once? But this dogma affords a very fair | believe in the perfect creation at starting.” Mr. Hopkins’s own theory 
instance of Mr. Barry's method of writing. He may very possibly under- 
stand guns, but he speaks with such absurd arrogance about everybody | currents, impelled by magnetic force, so that ‘in the days of Adam, 
else, officers in the army, officials of all sorts, mon of science such as | Greenland must have been in the parallel of Cairo.” The question of 
Mr. Fairbairn, and even of the laws of science themselves, that the public | course then arises, what becomes of the land when it reaches the north 
will not unnaturally mistrust him. What reliance can be placed in a| pole, and even Mr. Hopkins doubts. ‘“ Whether the ocean and the 





is that all land moves from the south pole to the north, just as the ocean 














man who could print such a sentence as this?—“Into the abstractions 
of the subject there is no occasion for me to enter: into the laws of pro- 
jection, atmospheric resistance, and gravitation. With those laws the 
artillerist has alone to do, and it is to their appropriation by others that 


terrestrial substances . . .. become decomposed, and the hydrogen only 
passes through the axis, to re-appear and unite again with the oxygen 
at the antarctic pole, or that the whole substances pass in solution through a 
hollow or porous axis, are questions that cannot be answered.” Probably not. 
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Jsrael in the Wilderness. 


Bentley-) 
made by the 
leave- He tel 
the subje 
there, then, 4 more com} 
Ginaitic inscriptions. 
in the Djebe 
hieroglyphic of an ostric 
dieroglyphic inscriptions, on 
Stone. Now Mr. 
ostrich is not represt 
nature.” Judging from the engraving 
looks far more like a swan 


or a goose, 


By the Rey. Charles Foster, B.D. (R. 
_The crotchet that the inscriptions on the Sinaitic rocks were 
Israelites during the Exodus is one which the author cannot 
Is us that it is not the design of this volume to re-enter on 
ct, but “to elucidate the scenes of the wanderings.” Never was 
jlete failure, for this volume is all about the 
The great new fact is that Mr. Pierce Butler found 
1 Maghara a pure Sinaitie inscription, illustrated by the 
ich engraved on the same tablet with two purely 
“the principle apparently of the Rosetta 
Foster argues this could not be Egyptian, because the 
nted conventionally, as is ‘ta breathing copy from 
¢, we can only say that the ostrich 
Grant, however, that it is an 





theories. 


ostrich, and not Egyptian, what then ? 
because at Lamentations iv. 3 Jeremiah complains that the Israelites 
are become cruel, like ostriches in the wilderness. This is not a solitary 
specimen of clerical logic. 
the wilderness none as yet venture to deny. 
tions were the work of the Israelites is the one only consequent logical 
and reasonable conclusion” (p. 145, note). 
course is never tired of attributing to “self-styled Rationalists,” and 
indeed every one who does not agree with him, “amazing foolishness,” 
“ fatuitous audacity,” and even worse faults. 
to be that nobgdy knows who made these inscriptions, 
any known tongue, not 
theory on the subject 


Why, it must be Israelitish, 


“That Israel,” says Mr. Foster, “was in 


That the Sinaitic inserip- 


A reasoner of this sort of 


The simple truth seoms 
They are not in 
in any dialect of Hebrew. And Mr, Foster's 
is an entirely imaginative as all the other 
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Gleanings, by Thomas J. Hutchinson. 

E. Marlborough avd Co.—Ida Clifford, or, the Voice 
of God in a Dream, by A. Montgomery. 

Charles Griffin and Co.—Hell’s English Poets. 3 vols. 

Chapman and Hall.—Shakespeare, by the Rey, A. 
Dyce, Vol. VL 
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R.LIVINGSTONE’SNEW TRAVELS, 
In consequence of the time required for the pre- 
paration ofthe MAP, the publ cation of Dr. LIVING- 
STONE'S NARRATIVE: of the ZAMBESI and its 
TRIBUTARIES is POSTPONED until the AUTUMN. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle street. 


The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENUAM- 


COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premiees, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms. each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor 
Warercoms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGURF 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, aud Bed-Room Furniture sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-Court road, London, W. 

MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of bis signature. At the request of numerous 

Tsobs engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Varranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracecuurch street, London. 

—— are 


RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &c. 
VOLES’S ALGA MARINA has stood 
the severe test of muny years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity which is uurivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy tor Kheumatism aud 
Rheumatic Gout, Glundular Affections and Chilblaius, 
Contractions and Weakness of the Limbs and Joints, 
Neuralgic and other pains, Spinal Curvature, &c, 

The Lumerous Testimonials to its good eflects in all 
that class of diseases fur which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pampilet for three 
Postage stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Physician in Her Majesty's 
Service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CHIL- 
BLAINS he has ever met with in his experience. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations 
by asking for COLE'S ALGA MAKINA, and being 
careful to observe that his signature appears upou the 
label which encircles each buitle. Every packet also con- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, by T. 
KEATING, 79 St, Paul's churchyard, Loudon, and by 
all Chemists, 


AU DE VIE.—TPhis Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1551), is very superior to recent importations of Cognie, 
In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 3) Regent street. Established 
1829. 


pals SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), | Chapel street West, 
Mas fair, W., London. 


IGHT WLINES.—IL R. WILLIAMS 
and Co., Imporiers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 
square. 
ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
from acidity - 2 Se =e oe st WE ee 
BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 
than the St. Emilion,. .. «2 .s oe oe «+ 16s 
ST. MOTEPUB .. se ce _ os os 00 ce oo 19% 
NIERSTHIN.—A very good HOCK oo os co She 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS.. .. .. 183. 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ 2.0 oe) ee ce oe Ute 
HUNGARIAN MENESE oc «6 «2 os oe of 228 
Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other wines to be 
obtained on application, free. 


Kk INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY oe. 
A COGNAC BRANDY.-—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 5s. 64. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the ageuts in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket,—Observe 
the red sexl, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kiuahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


TUTE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to persoual attrastion, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Deatifcice, imparis a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
Spots of incipient decay, strengthens the guius, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23. 91. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





4s. 
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TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPIULET on the 

Ws VEEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Harvey street, Cavendish square, W. 
Crry EstaBLisaMent :—4 (late 36) Lupgare Hine 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxe street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 

TEETH and PAINLE3S DENTISTRY. 

h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
1 MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station), stablished 1830, Artificial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting aud 
strengthening loose and sensitive teeth uutl they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nerveus patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience, Consultation free. Teeth from 53. 
Sets , 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efli- 
cacy’ utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Sheffield; 4 Kast parale, Leeis; 14 St 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and childreu. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that * Dinneford and Co,” is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 














PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 
Patronizelon Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1364 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckinsiam 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydeniam; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdon, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are alt 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, aud if aot approved 
of can be at once returned, ‘Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all Other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe at half the expense, aud it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London, 
ASY CHALRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SON3.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





WARE SHOW-ROOMS. 
Notice of REMOVAL from 1i7 HOUNDSDITCH, in 
consequence of the LATE FIRE. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS beg to inform their friends, 
merchants, and the trade that they have removed to 
their temporary SHOW- ROOMS, 16 aud 17 COMMER- 
CIAL STRENT, WHITECHAPEL. 


O° NVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man, Ouly of T. tl. ELLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 54 Berners street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on application, 


T’s 





R i C K I T 
Y DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a@ further coutirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, — laue, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 


Wor rT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
KJ SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragravee, by 
using the Celebrated UNI LED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. Manufacvared by 

J.C. and J. FLELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order of 
your Chemist, Grover, or Chandler. 


Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in Loudon, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor sweet, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TKEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

\ R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON-DEN LIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive puteutee of 
Artiicial Teeth on a soft, clastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and coim- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightness aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, ave 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 

charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lesturers, and Public Speakers wi!! tiad 
this sysiem parucularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masiucation, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


hye N.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 





READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks,Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, aud uarivaied for general 
use, is suld by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manutactured only by the Executors of the Sole Prove 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke strect, Reading 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 

All Others are Spurious Iin tations. 
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CRAMER AND CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


40 GUINEA 1, coOTTAGE: 


10 Guineas 
per annum. 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - ° 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,! 20 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - -) per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 


BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 


being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED.) 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


“S (THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


Ww. 














‘PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘‘ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prizz Mepat at the Great Exatsirion, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and J. COLMAR, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, TURE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON'S STOCK on 

Canpecapra, Moperartror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 

China, and Giacs. SrarvueTres in Parian, Vases, and CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for ex- 

other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for | tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 

these articles. Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

a Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 

patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 








CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 parsons, from £7 Lda. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rvoms, 

Broad street, Established 1807. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
eee SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Pexruine. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
Amitations, aud should see that Lec aud Pernins’ 
mames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSS and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Banciay aud Sons, London, &c., &¢., aud by 
Grocers sud Oilmen universally. 





Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Warein great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 

\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, s:nds a CATA-+ 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Yurnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 
RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVLES, SAUCES. PICKLES, &c., pure 
aud good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS aud SON, 
tor more thau &@ hundred years. 
107 Strand corner of Savoy Steps), London. 


disuuguished from the 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE.—Pyof 
, SEELY has made arrangements or taki 
his house THREE or FOUR YOUTHS ages itt 
from Michaelmss next. He will undertake ander 
superintendence of their studies, . al 
Address, 23 Queen's road West, Regent's Park, 

PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERY 
, Queen Anne street, Cavendis) 5 uare.—T; » 4 
piietor having lent this Gallery, without ¢, he Pro. 
Aitists to exhibit their Pictures, tiie Patrons one 
are respectfully informed that the Gallery is n the Ar, 
plete, and are earnesily invited t» inspect it pad ar 
being granted on presantation of address card — 
r IN En Ee a ee 

IOYAL POLYTECHNIC 
vr “ PROTEUS,” this new and wonderful Q 4 
Illusion in Professor Pepper's entertainment, d nd 
2.30 and 8.—Will this Do? or, a Rehearsal of as mh 
Musical Entertainment, by Mr. G. Bucklund, euiean 
Mr, Hemming (the new Baritone), Miss E. Wale at 
other artistes.—New Lecture by J. L, King, — 
Galibert’s “ Appareils Respirateurs.""—P.ctorial Nove “es 
and Originality, the Holy Places at Mecca sal 
Medina coutrasted with those at Bethlehem andden 
silem, with two new Ghost Scenes (J. H, Pepper and 
H, Direks joint inventors).—Open from 12 to § cite 
10. Admission to the whole, ls. : oh 
\[R. JOHN POYER'S BALLADS 
i (Vide ‘* St. Thomas A’ Becket, and other Poona” 

London: Moxon. 1865.) 











Mr. POYER will read his Ballads at St, JAMES's 
(Minor) HALL, 69 Regent street, on the 10th and 17th 
of JUNE next, as follows :— : 

Sarurpay, lOru Jung. Sarurpay, l7rn Juye, 
The Lady Godiva. E-ditha: a Legeud of Tarif, 
St. Thomas A’ Becket. Richard Coeur de Lion, — 
Banbury Cross. Mabel: a Legeud of Old 

St. Paul's, 
Tickets for the course may be had of A. Haxmoyp 
and Co. (late Julien’s), 211 Regeut street; and Mr. Jouy 
MITCHELL, Old Bud street. 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea. 
Unreserved ditto, Five Shillings, 
The Doors will be open at a Quarter to Fight, and 
| the Reading will commence punctually at Eight o'clock, 





Ca aaaheniaaielines . ass 8 ae 
¢\UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA — 

Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercantile and other appointments ty India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded ou ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. : 


Pures HER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS —Sold only by Taresner 
and GLEeNnNy, Outtilters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 

H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 


e@ 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 5y Bold 
street, Liverpool! ; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 


NEW FASITLONS for GENTLEMEN'S 
LN OVERCOALS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, 
and VESTS. — 


Bors NEGLIGEE and other SUITS. 





[i BICEERSOCRESS, First Size, One 
.Y Guinea, 
CAPS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, 


ATS, 
HABITS, 


&e. 

| Pigg ealytte RIDING 
from 3to 6 Guineas JACKETS, OVERCOATS, 
HATS. 





CLOAKS, 


| Tiggiaataaieal 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, &c.—Current 

List of Prices, with particulars for self-measure- 
ment, sent on application. he prices are for cash 
payments. 


G ARMENTS for GENTLEMEN, 
BOYS, and LADIES are kept ready for immediate 
use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S GUINEA 
e TWEED COATS for Geutlemen and CLOAKS 
for Ladies are patronized by travellers all over the 
world 


RIDING 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
~" AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
‘his unrivalied starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


SURGEON- 





HOWARD, 


ATR 

M DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introluced an 
ENFIRELY NEW DiSCRLPiION of ARTIFICLAL 
TEETH, fixel witiout SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 


They s» perfectly resemble the natural teeth as nut to be 
rigiuals by tue clusest ooserver; 
lour or decay, aud will ve fouad 





they will never change ¢ 


superior to any teetliever Deloreused. his meth od dues 
hot require (he extraction of roots, or any p tiuful opera- 
tion, aud will supp ortan | preserve teeth tuat are louse, and 
is guaranteed tu restore articulation aud mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped aud readered souud aud us fulin 
Mastication. 


52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 








y.-.lc 
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HE DEVON GREAT MARIA CON- 
T sOLIDATED COPPER- MINING COMPANY 
E (Limited). ; 
i 0, divided into 5,000 Shares of £10 each, 
Ca tel eee half is already subscribed. F 
of whie it. £1 per Share upon application, and £1 per 
Dee a allotment. Calls not to exceed Lvs. a Share, 
= wervale of not less than three mouths. It is mot 
aod — to call up more than £4 per Share. 
aed DrrecrTors. 
‘ }1 Lake, Bart., Gloucester place, Hyde Park, W. 
bey Joseph Carttar, Esq. — for Kent), 
; j se, Blackheath, S.E. ai 
eae nn J. P., Frivrstown House, Leitrim, 
on Belgrave road, S.W. iil 
b H. Tilston, sq., Chepstow place, I ayswater, W. 
fama Charles Lea, Ksq. (Moss, Lea, and Co., mer- 
’ lane, 1.C. 
oe Th, Metropoliten and Provincial Bank 
ited), 75 Cornhill, 1.C. 
FE a Frederick W. Suell, Esq., 1 George street, 
jon House, .C. i 
aotttor—Sydney G. Smith, Esq. (Public Accountant), 
19 Coleman street, EC. : ; 
er and Purser—Captain Richards. 
lent Secretary Mr. Thomas ar. , 
294 and 225 Gresham House, Uld Broad street, 
cai Londo», E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
i any has been forme! for the purpose of 
Ld Saale mineral property, situated immedi- 
pas 4 the west of the celebrated “Devon Great 
pv which, upon anoutlay of £1,024, hs paid in 





Js,” : 

pooree £975,872, the present value of that property 
6( 4, 160. : — P 

being £ 1 position of the two mines is identical 


T jogica , 
salam lodes pass through the entire length of the 
sett; it is, there‘ore, re asonably expected that equaily 
favourable resulis will be realized. 

Upwards of £15,000 hes already been expended upon 
the property, in opening upon the lodes, and making the 
necessary erectivns for a great and peTinanent mine, 
independent of which £1,500 has been pid to the Lord 
ju advance, on account of dues. ; : é 

The total outlay required to bring the mine into a 
profitable state of working has been investigated, and 
cannot exceed £10,000. : : 

Applications for shares to be accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 per share, and £1 per shure will have to be paid on 
allotment. P : : . 

The operations at the mine are being carried on with 
all possible despatch under the able superintendence of 
Capt. Richards. ; 

About one-haf of the capital of the Company has 
a'ready been subscribed. 

Applications for the remaining shares may be addressed 
to the Secretary, Dir. ciors, or Bankers. 

Prispectuses, together with reports of the Managing 
Agent and Consulting Mngincer of the Devon Great 
Consols, may be had at the Baukers or Offices of the 


Company- 





Ngores and GREAT WESTERN 
& RAILWAY.—NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST, 
MORTGAGE BOND®. PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. OHIO DIVISIONt 
$i COND MORTGAGE BONDS. Interest payavle Ist 
July, at the Consel:dated Bank (Limited), 

Tine COUVONS from the above bonds will be PAID 
ou the Ist July, at the rate of ds. to the dollar, aud 
wiust be left two clear diys et the oflive of the company, 
6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, We-tmiuster, 
S.W., for examination. If sent by the post, a cheque for 
the amount will be remitted in course. 

5 Westminster Chambers, V.ctovia sirect, 

Westmi: ster, S.W., June 6, 1805. 


i be PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COM- 
PANY (Limited) have authorized their Bankers 
to RECKIVE DEPOSITS and APPLICATIONS for 
SHARES in the Peruvian Railways Company (Limi- 
ted) for ONE WEEK LONGER, in order to ailow time 
for the »rrival of the next Peruvian Muil before proceed- 
ing to allot. By Order, 
li. A. SMITH, Secretary. 


London, June 8, 1865, 85 Cannon street West, E.C. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FIELD, the STREEDS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp For 10,000 CLAuns. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, secured 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT oF FROM £3 TO £5 53. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the oltices, 64 Coxn- 
HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 











yr agetgee NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-titing. No holder, paper, or seraping re- 
quired. Patented. FIELDS’ improved patent, bard, 
Buuffiess, Chamber Candle is self-titting, clan, safe, 
economical, and burns to the end. Suld everywhere by 
Grocers and Oilmen; wholesale aud fur export, at the 
Works, 

J. C, and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Also, 
Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap ‘Tablets, and 
Pateut Paraftine Candies, us supplied to Her Majesty's 
Government. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT '& PILLS. 
—Bowel Complaints.—Diarhwa.—When these 
diseases pi evail, immediate recourse should be had to this 
ointment, which should be well rubbed upon the aldomen, 
and tle intestinal irritation will gradually subside. All 
inflammation will be subdued, and excessive action safely 
Tesirained. This treatmeut, »ssisted by judicious doses 
of Hclloway’s pills, is applicable to ail forms of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, atteuded by heart-sickness, gri,iug, 
flatulence, aud other distressing aud dangerous symp- 
toms. After rubbing in the vintment a flannel binder 
should be worn, aud the patient should be restiicted to 
& farinaceous diet tor a few days, till the urgency of the 
“eease haus been diminished by the persevering employ- 
ment of these remedies. 





BONUS YEAR, 18365. 


NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
i INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 
takes place ou the 3lst December uext. 

The fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits 
which have accumulated since 1853. 

All participating policies Opeued bofore that date will 
share in the division. 

During the six years prior to tho last 

Division the annual average of sums 

assured amounted to ........ ..+.. £293,094 0 0 
Daring the last six years—1859 to I8s4 

inclusive—-the annual average has 

amounted to ....ccccrccccccccoccce £701,656 0 0 

Being an increase of 138 per cent. 

During the Years 1563 aud 1864 the Company has 

issued 2,311 NEW POLICLES, assuring very nearly 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
In 1864 alone 1,240 Policies were is- 

sued, A39UriNg ........00--e0e0+e-- £1,034,578 0 0 

NINETY per CENT. of the whole Protits divided 
among the assured. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS for 1864, less Re-insur- 

BIOES cove occcces sce cece tovcees 
Being an CREASE over those for 

1563 of..... ercroccvccscecccocescss £54,013 2 & 

INSURANCES granted at HOME and AUROAD on 
the most liberal terins. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 3lst 

December, 1364 . .scoresecese-eeeee 42,304,512 7 10 
ANNUAL KEVENUE from all sources £565,453 16 2 

This Company grants the public the full value of the 
REDUCTION of DUTY, and issues Policies free of any 
charge for Stamp. 

Forms of Proposal, and fall information, may be had 
at the Head Ollices, or from any of the Agents through- 
out the Kingdom, Colonies, &e. 

CHIEF OFFICES. 
LONDON oc.ccesecees -61 Turealneedle sirect. 
Wesr-Enp Branca: (Secretary, A. J. Russell), 
8 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 
Fk. W. LANCE, Secretary. 








£219,235 10 8 








(By Order) 
£4 10s, PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
, ie GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 

COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica- 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, June 1, 1365. 


N° PI BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
A INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This Company is prepared to grant tue public the full 
value of the reduction of Daty, and to issue Annad 
Policies, charging the reduced rate of duty, 1s. 6d. per 
cent., frou the date When the change shall come into 
operation. 

They will also issue Policies for any amount, free of 
charge for stump. 

All deser.ptions of Fire and Life Insurance business 
transacted at moderate rates, 

Claims liberally settled. 

This being the bonus year, Life Polic'es shon'd be 
taken out prior to the Slat Deesusber to secure ultimate 
advantages. 

Accumulated Funds to 31st Dee., 1564 .. £2,504.512 711 
Annual Revenue fon all sources .... £565,453 16 2 
Orrichs: 

Lordeon—6 Threadnee tle stre-t, 

West-End branch—3 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 


L OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIR, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,0)). 
Chief Offices—59 Cornhill, London, &.C, 
Fire and Life Insurances at moJerate rates and on liberal 


terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 





SPECIAL NOPICE. 
‘beers MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
Livi ASSURANCE SuCIb7yY,. 
tistablished 1824. 

The Fighth Bonus will be declarel in January, 1357, 
and all With-lrofit Polici s in force on the 30th June, 
1806, will participate. Assarauces effected before June 
30, 1865, will participate on two premnicms, and thus 
receive a whole year’s additional share of profits over 

later policies. 

Tubles of rates, and forma of proposal, can bo ob- 
tained from any of the Society's agents, or « 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actucry and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


Gouru AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorroratep by Roya CHARTER. 





Every description of Bauking Business conducted with | 


South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, antl also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, 8.0. 
‘EVERE HEADACHE, LANGUOR, 
LOSS of APPETITE, and General DEBILITY 
often prevail at this period of the year. Two or turee of 
PARKS LIFE PILLS will produce immediate relief, 
and restore the system to a happy aud natural state. 
May be had of any chemist. 
The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESIION. 
AJORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud geutle Aperient, are wild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, aud thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 





their use.—Sold in bottles at Is. Lj, 2s. 94., aud Ls, 


each, in every town in the kingdora. 

CAUTION! Besure toask for “ NORTON’S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase tue various iniite- 
ons, 


T= BLAKELY ORDNANCE COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1352. 
Capital £750,000, in 39,000 Shares of £25 each. Deposit 
on application £1 per Share, and £4 on allot aoat. 
First is-ue of 20,000 Shares. 

Dinecrors. 

John Dent, Esq., 35 Grosveuor square, 

Hon, A, Hobart, Captain, ILN., 5 Berkeley squar>. 

William Needham, Esq., late of the Butterly Iron Works 

Frederic Platt, Esq., Belswood, Hants 

Captain Blakely, late Royal Artillery, Managing Dirsc- 
tor. 





(With power to add to their namber.) 
Bankers—Uhe Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
35 Nicholas lane, Loudon, E.C, 
S.iicitors—Messrs. Cun'itfe aud Beaumont, 43 Chan- 
cery lane, London, 1.0. 
Brokers—Janes Shepherd, Es}, Throgmorton street, 
Loudon, £.C,; Messra. J. Kekersley and Son, Bulls 

Head Chambers, Manchester. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—John Healy, Es}. 
Temporary Offices—1 Royal Mxchange buildings, Lou- 
on, E.c, 





PROSPECTUS, 

The manufacture of oriuance upon the princip's paten- 
ted of Capt. Blakely has for upwards of tive years been 
carried on by private enterprise. The demand for this 
class of ordnance has, however, 89 largely incresset, 
that the works estalished at Southwark by the present 
Blakely Ordnance Company have proved altogs iter ia- 
adequate, and it has been fowal necessary toestalish a 
manufactory on a much larger scale. E<tensive works 
are in course of construction at Greenwich, t» which it 
is proposed to transfer the operations of the Compiny. 

Both in Europe and America, aa well a5 at home, tho 
Blakely ordnauce is daily coming into more extensive 
us’, avd during the last six years liurge orders have been 
executed for Russia, Portugal, Ltaly, Egypt, Swedea, 
China aud Japan, Morocco, Turkey, and several impor- 
tant States in North and Soath Am rica, inclu ling the 
Confederate Government, 

As an evidence of the remunerative character of this 
deser'ption of manufacture it may be stare l that the net 
profits in the current year @nount to nearly £60,000. 

With the view of providin z te increased capital which 

is requisite to carry on the manu‘acture on s> large a 
scale’ it is proposed to form a Limited Company, to be 
called the Biakely Ordnance Company (Limited). The 
services of Captain Blakely Lave been retained as Manag- 
ing Director, Tuo present efficient staff will also continue 
in office, as follows: —Josah Vavassour, Msy, C.K, 
Resid»nt Kugineer; M-. Campboil (late of the Royal 
Laboratory, Woolwich) Superintendent of Laboratory 
aud Shell Factory; Colonel Burnaby, Royal Artillery, 
Proofmaster. 
Tue Directors have entero] into an agreement for the 
purchase of the existing leases, plant, promises, and good- 
will for thesam of £225,00), payabls by instilne its over 
two years. and £150,00) in Debventures bearing £6 per 
cent. interest. Informing their estiumae of tie valas of 
the plant, leases, fixtures, machinory, 5. ck, and good- 
will, the D.rectors have bean guided oy the valuation of 
the same by a competent enginesr, Lue goot-will has 
been rated at two und a halt years’ purchos>. 

As an evid nee of their contidence in the undertaking, 
the vendors have agreed to guarantee that the prot s of 
the undertaking shal amount to a sans Uiviont to pay 
a minimum dividend at the rate of £15 por ceut. par 
annuum for three years, on the piii-up capital for the 
time being of the present issue of shares. 

As it has been considered imp s-icle to estimate 
equitably the value of the patents, it has beea agreed 
that they s be trans erred wo the Company, the preseat 
propr.ccor receiving £2) por cent, of the met proiits for 
the next seven years. 

The Comp my will enter into possession of the wo.ks 
in Southwark and Gieeuwich on the J0th of June inst, 
but will Le entitled to the benetit of all eoutracts execu- 
ted and profits made siuce the 3uta June, 1i6t The 
vendors reserve to themselves the right of subscribing 
| for one-third of the preseut issue of shares. 
| 























_| ACopy ofthe Memorandam and Articl 8 of Assozia- 


| tion can be inspected at the offices of the Svlicitors, 43 
| Chancery lane. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can 
be obtained at the offices ofthe Brokers of the Company 
and of the Solicitors. 

As some applicants may desire ty take full advantage 
of the guaranteed dividend, by paying up their shares in 
full, two forms of application are annexed, one for 

ordinary shares, and (ue other for fully paid-up shares. 
| 


| To the Directors of the blakely Ordnance Company 
} (Limited), ‘ 

\ Gendemen,—Haring paid to tho Agra anl Master- 
| wau's Bank the sum of £ being £1 per share on 
slaves, | requ -st you to allot mo shares 
in the above Company, in conformity with the pro- 
spectus issued by you, ani I hereby agree to accept 
| such shares, or any less number that may be allotted to 
| me, and to pay the further sum of £4 per share due on 
all tinent thereof, aud the calls wien due, aud | request 
you to place my name on the Register of Sharelol ler. for 
the shures allotted to me.—! am, Geulemen, your obel- 
' jeul servant, 





Nano in full ..+-.. aa 
Usual Signature . 
Aduress iu fuil..... oe 
Trade or Professik o0eee 
Date ...ecess «++ 1805. 











APPLICATION FOR FULLY PAID-UP SHARES, 
| To the Directors of the 'lake!y Orduance Company 
| (Limited). 
| Gevilemen,—Having pad to the Agra and Master- 

man's Bauk the snm of & being £1 per share on 
shares, I request you to allot me _ fully 
paid up shares, in couformity with the prospectus issued 
| by you, aad I he:eby agree t> accept Suc. shares, or any 
Jess numb r that may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
further sun of £24 per share due ou allotment thereof,— 

I aw, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Namein full ....... seeeeeeee 

Usual Siguature ..... . 

Ad tress in full ...... 
Trade or Professiou.. 
Date ...c00.e sevvecee ce kB 
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NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 


A Synoptical History of the Foundation, Endow- 
ments, and Discipline of the Chief Seminaries of 
Learning in England; including Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, St. Paul's, Charterhouse, Merchant 
Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, dc. By 
Howanp Sraunrox, Esq. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, 1 vol. 8yo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
12s. { Ready this day. 


A WINTER in ALGERIA in 1868-4. 
With Excursionsinto the Interior. By Mrs. GeorGe 
Abert Rogers. 8yo. With Illustrations and an 
Appendix of Meteorological Observations. Price 
128, 


“The author dwells principally upon Algiers. Never- 
theless she made visits to the interior, and has informa- 
tion derived therefrom of an interesting character, 
mingling with her information all manner of anecdotes 
and Arab legend. ‘he book is garuished with several 
effective illustrations, and with a very useful appendix, 
relating to the climate, meteorological phenomena, and 
botanical peculiarities of Algeria.”—Zlustrated London 


News. 

Sir FELIX FOY, Bart. By Dutton 
Cook, Author of “* The Trials of the Tredgolds.” 3 
vols. post 8vo., 24s. ; 

“Tn reviewing a new book, by an author of growing 
powers and popularity, it is fair to the artist, useful to 
the public, and convenient for the critic, to compare the 
fresh work with its preenrsors. ‘Sir Felix Foy’ is 
superior to any prior story by same pen. Retaining the 
characteristics that originally gained him the favour of 
novel-readers, Mr. Cook displays on the present occasion 
the force and finer cunning to which it was predicted he 
would attain.”—Atheneum. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. A 
Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo., 8s. 

“ We shall be delighted to hear again from the author, 
and coutidently predict for her a successful future.” — 
Queen. 

“A more pleasant literary performance is not often 
presente’ to the woild than is apparent in this problem 
in a novel, the solution of the problem being as conclu- 

* sively accurate and just as the means for producing it are 
direct and natural.”"—Bell’s Weekiy Messenger. 

“Contains useful lessons, though we cannot go with 
the author to the extreme lenzth of her morul."— 
Athenxum 

*** Helen Felton’s Question’ we cordially recommend 
to our realers, and we shal! be giad to welcome again so 
earnest a writer and so right-minded a thinker as the 
authoress of this volume.”—Churchman. 


Dr. BEECHER’S LIFE and CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Edited by his Son. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“Tf the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in 
America, this memoir will give a very good idea of what 
he would be among Yankee surroundings. ‘There is the 
same purity, sincerity, and goodness of heart, the same 
simplicity of manners aud directness of purpose in Dr. 
Primrose and Dr. Beecher, though the go-ahead society 
in which the latter divine lived failed not to impress its 
character upon him. This is as instructive and charming 
®% book for tamily reading as can be taken up for that 
purpose.”—Daily News, 

“All that the old man writes is clever and sagacious.” 
—Athenxum. 

“A hundred pleasant things we must pass by, but 
readers of this charming volume will not do s0."— 
Wesleyan Times. 

‘There has been no American divine deceased of late 
years, the history of whose life and character is likely to 
prove more attractive on this side of the Atlantic.”"—Star. 

London: Samrson Low, Son, and MaRsron, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 


Mr. PALGRAVE’S BOOK of TRAVELS. 





A stirring tale of adveuture in au abs>lutely new and 
virgin country.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vo!s. Syo. cloth, price 
288., with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and Plans 
illustrating the Route. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CEN!tRALand EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM GIFFoRD PaLGrave, 
late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 

. “A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and 
Virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under condi- 
tions which reduced the traveller to the category of a 
merfe senseless corpse in a coffin. He told his tale, too, 
more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than 
like &@ common-place voyager of the nineteenth century. 
He spoke with all the spirit and picturesquevess of the 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of Mr. READE’S POEMS, 
Now ready, price 18s. cloth, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., each of 
which may be had separately, price 6s. 


MHE POETICAL 


Additions. 


WORKS of JOHN 
EDMUND READE; with final 


Revisions and 


Vol. I. * Italy,’ ‘ Youth as it Passed,” and “ Lyrical 


Poems,” price 6s. 


Vol. II. “Man in Paradise,” “Cain the Wanderer,” 
“The Deluge,” and Minor Poems, price ts. 


‘atiline,”’ 


Vol. IIT. 
Life,” and “* 








‘The Episode,"’ 
1e Laureate Wreath,” price 63. 


** Revelations of 


London: LoneMAN, GREEN, anil Co., Paternoster row 


UNIVERSITY LOCAL MIDDLE-CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 2s. 6.1. cloth. 
\HAKESPEARE'S KING LEAR; with 


h Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, select Critical 


Remarks, and other Aids to a thor 


igh understanding of 





the Play. By the Rev. Joan Hunrer, M.A. 
Annotated by the same Editor, price 2s. (d. each Play. 


HAMLET. 
‘The TEMPEST. 
‘The 


TMIENRY VIII. 
JULIUS CASAR. 


MERCHANT of VENICE. 


London: Tonamax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Mr. MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGL 
Vol. IL, Second Elition, price 18s.; Vol. I., 


AND. 


Second 


Edition, price 15s., the Work complete, price 33s, 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND since the Accession of George IIL, 
3 


1760-1860, 

“Mr. Hallam's work has 
an interest mainly histo- 
rical, Mr. May's has an 
interest mainly practical. 
The well known facts and 
opinions, bearing On our 
constitutional rights, wh ch 
are to be found in the 
numberless _politicul me- 
moirs and discussions of 
the last hundred years were 
well worthy of being col- 
lected and arranged under 
their proper heads. Mr. 
May has done a good work 
with a sound judgment and 
a willing mind. He has 





By Tuomas Exusxrne May, C.B. 


written with a perfect 
knowledge of his subject, 
with a@ genuine love of 
liberty, and with no party 
bias. The result is an 
admirable manual of the 
Kuglish Constitution, made 
more interesting than 
manua's usually are by 
beiug thrown into the form 
of history .... The com- 
pleted history, as wrought 
out by Mr. May, will prove 
a necessary text-book for 
the political ' student.” — 
Times. 


London: Loneman, GReeEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo., price 7s. 64. cloth, the Sans- 
krit Text may be had separately, price 33. 61. sewed. 

ITOPADESA, Books II., IIT., and IV. 

(completion); containing the Sanskrit Text (the 

Words divided), with Interlinear Huglish Trauslation 


throughout. 


Kidited by Max Mutver, M.A, Taylorian 


Pro‘essor in the University of Oxford. 
Book I., prepared a3 above, 78. 64. ; Text only, 33. 6d. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Lately published, in 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


HRISTIANITY and COMMON 


SENSE. 


By Sir Wittovcusy Jones, Bart., 


M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“A book of evidences 
having special relation to 
the controversies of our 
day."—Athenwum. 

“We highly esteem this 
work: it is as able and 
orthodox as it is oppor- 
tune.” — Morning 
tiser. 

“‘As a plain and timely 
book, this should be warmly 
received by the pubiic, es- 
pecially by Churchmen ; to 
whom we commend it, for 


Adver- | 
| plished antagonists of our 


the reason that it is tem- 
perate, readable, and con- 
vincing.”—Morning Herald. 

“ In point oflearning and 
argumentative power &nd 
literary ability, the author 
has shown himself worthy 
to meet the most accom- 


holy religion. .. His work 
is & most comprehensive 
treatise on the whole subject 
of Christian evidence.”— 
Weekly Review. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 
UEEN GUINEVERE and Sir 
LANCELOT of the LAKE, after the German of 
W.ihelm Hertz; with other Poems. By CHARLes Bruce. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster row. 





old Greek, combined with the careful eloq of a 
trained orator, and his crowded audience admired and 
applauded the accomplishments of the speaker, no less 
than they appreciated the interest of the primeval 
Eastern country thus brought before their eyes.’"— 
Quarterly Review on Mr. Palgrave’s Paper, read before 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

MacmIxxan and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


“A volume that can scarcely miss popularity."—TZimes. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
Author of the “ Competition Wallab.” Illustrated 
with a Plan of Cawnpore, and two Engravings from 
Photographs of the Burial-ground aud the Well. 
The history is drawn from sutheutic, and, in many 
cases, from new sourees. Crown 8yo. cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 

*,. «+ Weshould be inclined to predict for his story 








the success of those few works whic go straight to the | 


popular heart, aud are read and thumbed by thousands 
upon thousands of persons who, in general, care litue 
for books, which are sown broadcast over the land in 
cheap editions ; which lure the schoolboy from his play, 
and the faciory girl from sleep; which charm the pen- 
sioner on his wooden bench, and the shepherd on his loue y 
bill."—TZimes, May 51, 





MAcMiLuan and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden, | 


London, 


Now ready, in post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
KIN DISEASES and their associated 
Constitutional Disorders ; with full Directions for 
Medicinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-Manage- 
ment. By J. Witkins Wittiams, M.R.C.S, Eng. 
“Mr. Williams’s observations on syplilitic eruptions 
will repay perusal."—Zancet, Feb, 25, 1805. 
London: Simpxtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic Illustrations. 
KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES, By Roverr J. Jorvan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous 
diseases 80 prevalent in a high state of @vilizat.on, toe 
olten consequent On an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scurbutic attections, and scvofula ; 
treatment for superficial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discol ration 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearauce, in lieu of 
a clear, fair, and healthy complexion. 

** Tuis book is, as he has aimed t» make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.'"—Medical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1560, 

To be had direct from the Author, 
Hanover square, London, W. 


2) George street, 





| 


| 
| 


Just published. 
TP RAVELS anl RESEARG HEs ; 

J CRETE. By Captain Sprart, R.N.,¢.R FE m 
with Map, !2 full-page Chromo Lithographic View 
many head-piece and other Vignette Ili ion 
vols. 8vo., £2. ‘ in. 2 

“But the book is One which is sure to be af . 
alike with the more cwefal and the more cursory pet® 
There is much in it for both. It is atonce nudes 
at the same time full of information and suggestin, om 
Literary Churchman, Juna 3. _— sl 

Joun VAN Voonrst, 1 Paternoster row, 


. » ‘ - J ‘ Pe 
GOSPEL PAGANISM; or, Reasons 
FT Revolt Agaiust the Revealed. 1 vol, Pris Gg, 
“.... Is entitle] to credit for one act at lest: ine 
of dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the ‘aad 
with sine of our molern Church reformers, he has caly 
said what they would say if they dared."—9zfpp, ; 
versity Herald. ford Vain 
‘+... Has the audicity to appeal to the intellige, 
of the age ."—Public Opinion. : wm 
“.... Ideas which are fast becoming the thoyr: 
of every one.” —Anthropological Review. ugh 

I. Farrar, 282 Strand. 


Extra cloth, price 5s, 


CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALIs\.- 


the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Author, 
* Aurelia.” me 
Loudon 





". Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Ready this day, cloth, price 23, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Department, 

Commercial E igazement. . ad 
sondon: F. Prrman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C, 


I 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno. 
mena, By Leo H. Grtnpon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Przman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








254 pages, boards, price ls. 6d. 
} ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 

contributed to Temple Bur, Once @ Week, Cham. 
bers’s Journal, &e. By Lewis Houcn, MLA. 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
both humour and verve. ‘The volume itself is as agree- 
able a companion as veed be for a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure to become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do 80, we wish him 
eVery succes3, aud more hits,"—Sunday Times. 

Londou: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES'S 

SQUARE, S.\W.—A NEW EDITION of the Ca- 

TALOGUE is JUsT PUBLISHED, comprising the old 
Catalogue and Supplements incorporated into one 
Alphabetical List, with many additional Cross Re- 
ferences, an Index to the collection of Tracts, anda 
Classified Index of Subjects, in one volume of 1,000 
pages royal 8vo., price lus. 6d., to members of the 
Library; 15s. to non-members. ‘Terms of admission to 
the Library, £3 a year; £2 a year, with Ku.trance Fee of 
£6; or Life Subscription, £26. 

ORD LYTTELTON.—The June 

Number of POR'RAITS of MEN of EMINENCE 

coutains a Porirait and sort Memoir of LORD LYT. 
FELTON, also of SIR JOHN F. BURGOYNE, aad 
SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D. ‘Tweaty-four parts of this 
publication have now been issue |, each Containing three 
portraits and Biographies of Men of E-:ninence in Lite- 
rature, Scieuce, aud Art, price 2s. 6d. each. 

London: ALFRED W. Benxert, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 





This day. 
ONVERSION. — Translated from the 
Freuch of the Rev. James Saurtn. Feap. 8¥0., 
bevelled Loards, gilt eiges, price 2s. bd. 
London: Hovutsron and Wricnr. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in Iudia or have friends there. Published four times @ 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, td. 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


. We 














MANSION.—THE MINIATURES.— 
—The BULLDER of this DAY, price 4d., by post 

5d, COntains:—Vine View and Plan of Rendcomb, a 
mansioa uow being erected for Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, 
Bart., M.P.—Porwait Miniatures in South Kensingtoa 
Museum—Architectural Notes of ‘Travellers—bamous 
Seats—the Lute Mr. W. Deuholm Kennedy—Henry de 
Yeveley, one of the Architects of Westminster Hall—the 
New Boulevards at Vieuua—Holovru Valley—the Owell- 
ings of the Rural Labourers =A London lborou zhiare 
at Holiday ‘Time—Monum ut to Lord and Lady Sadele y 
—tlorence—Proviueial, &e—Oflice, 1 York sureet, 
Covent Garden, and all Bookselle:s. 








HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

is a thought often oceurriug to literary meu, 

public characters, aud persous of benevolent intentions. 

An immediate answer t> the inquiry may be obtained. 

A SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 

authors, seut ou application, by RICHARD BARREIT, 
13 Mark lane, Loudon. 
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7ORKS in CIRCULATION at all 


NEW WORK L. 
. the LIBRARIES. 





ILDRED ARKELL. 

By Mrs, Henny Woop, Author of ‘* Eust Lynne.” 
In 3 vols. This day. 

ALE: a Lancashire Story. By 


BENJAMIN Brrerty. In 3 vos. (Tis day 


A WOMAN'S WAY. By the Author 
“The Fie Life.” In 3 vols. 

af “The Field of (This day. 

WIT and WISDOM from WEST 
AFRICA; oF, & Boo of Proverbial Philosophy, 

-. Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled by 


el F. Burton, late H.M.’s Consul for the 
Bight of Biafra and Fernando Po, Author of ‘A 


lgrimage to Fl Mediuvah and Mecca,” * A Mission 
ja Dabomey,” &e. [ This diy. 
DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDST of WAR. By Geonce Aveustus Sana. 
The Secoud Kdition, revised, in 2 vols, is ready. 

THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 

Tuomas, Author of * Denis Donne.” In 3 vols. 
SWEETS: a Love Story. 
By JosePu Harton. In 3 yols. 

GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 
the Novel by ’. G. Trarrorp, Author of “ City and 
Suburb,” &e. In 3 vols. Third Edition. 

SHOOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of 
NORTH AMERICA. By b, H. Revoir. 

NEW EDITION of “DENIS DONNE,” 
Next week, in 1 vol., p ice 6s. 
DENIS DONNE: a Novel. By 


Aynie Tiomas, Author of ** Theo Leigh.” 
{ Next week. 


Also, just published, uniform witii the above. 

The WORLD in theCHURCH. By the 
Author of ‘*George Geith of Fen Court,” “Tuo 
Much Alone,” &c. 1 vol. és, 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
BRappon. 63. 

CITY and SUBURB. By the Author 
of “George Geith,” ke. 63 

TOO MUCH ALONE. Bythe Author 
of “ George Geith,’ &c. 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
of “ Guy Lisingstone,” ke. 6s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 


of “Sword aud Gown,” &e. 5 


By Miss 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Same. 
€s. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 


of “Guy Livingstone.” 4s. Gd. 

SREVLIN HOLD. By the Author of 
“East Lynne,” &c. Os. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the Author of “ i.ady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 6s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 


GreorGe AUGUSTUS SALA. (s. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 


TivsLky Brotuers, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





TRAVELLING MAPS. 


SCOTLAND. By Alex. Keith Johnston, 
LL.D., F.RS.E., F.NG.S., A new and enlarged 
Edision, with Index of easy reference to 9,250 Pla es 
ou the Map. Price, in a Pocket Case, 7s. 6d. ; or iu 
Sheets, 6s, 


“A map which has certiinly nothing like a rival in 
any map of the country previously published. For com- 
pleteness, accuracy, aid fintsh, it is perfect. Not a turn 
pike or curriage road, o: important fvotpath throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, but has its representa- 
tive here in double aud single black lines,”"—Scots man. 


2. 
ENGLAND and WALES. By the 
Same. On Two Sheets, price 63.; or on Canvas, in 


& Pocket Case, with Index of 11,700 Places on the 
Map, 8s. 


The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS are published separately, uniformal.y 
with the above, in Pocket Cause, with Indexes to each 
Map, price 4s. Gd. for Maps of One Sheet, and 83. s.r 
Maps of Two Sheets :-— 


Italy (Two Sleets.) South America (Two Sheets 


Switzerland. | Canada (Two Sheets). 
France. Africa. 
Trelana. South Australia. 


Belgium and the Neth-r- | India (Two Sheets’. 

lands, China and Japan. 
Prussia. Basin of Medit: rranean Sex. 
Spain. Ausiran Empire (Two 
Sweden and Norway Shee 6). 
U.S. of N. America (Two | Polestine. 

Sheets). 


WILLIAM BLackwoon avd Sons, Edinburgh and London 





NOTICE—LADY FLAVIA, the New Novel 
by the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” and 
GODS PROVIDENCE HOUSE, a Novel 
by Mrs. G. Linneus Banks, will be published 
in the course of the present Month. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


BOTANY. 
In a few days will be published, 
AN ILLUSTRATED KEY TO THE NATURAL 
ORDERS OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


By JOHN E. SOWERBY. 


With Nine Plates, containing 112 Coloured Figures. 





8vo. cloth. 


2. 
BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. Illustrated by John E. Sowerby. Des- 
cribed by CHAn LES Jonnson, Botanical Lectarer of Guy's Hospital, and C. Prenpotnr Jounson. Sec md Edition, 
containing the principal Poisouous Fungi, Post Svo., with 32 Coloured Plates, 9s. 6d. 


3. 
The BRITISH FERNS at ONE VIEW. By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
An eight-page out-folling sheet, with Deseciptions of the Orders, Tribes, anl Gensra, and a Coloured Figure of a 
portion of each Species. Svu. cloth. 6s. 


4. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY: Structural, Physiological, and 
Systematic, with a brief Outline of the Geographical and Geological Distribution of Plants. By Anruur HENF REY, 
F.R.S. L.8., &e., Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. Pst svo., [lustrated by upwards of 500 Wood- 
cuts. 12s. td. 

RUDIMENTS of BOTANY: a Familiar Introduction to the Study of Plants. 


By Professor Henrrey. With Illustrated Woodeuts. See md Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


6. 
MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY: containing the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns, arranged according to their Natural Orders. By C. C. Banryeton, M.A., F.1S., F.L.S., &e. 12mo., the Fifth 
Edit on, with many Additions ani Corrections. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. [Illustrated and Described by John E. Sowerby. 
With a Supplement by Joun W. Savrer, A.LS., F.G.S., and including the Ferns, Horsevails, and Club Mosse, 
8vo., with 1,780 Coloured Figures. £3 3s. 

“ One of the pret'iest Natural History volumes now on sale."—Gardeners’ Chronicle, January, 1863. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster row. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The object of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is to become an organ for the unbiassed 
expression of many and various minds on topics of general interest in Politics, Literature, Philo- 
sophy, Science, and Art. Each contribution will have the gravity of an avowed responsibility. 
Each contributor, in giving his name, will not only give an earnest of his sincerity, but will claim 
the privilege of perfect freedom of opinion, unbiassed by the opinions of the Editor or of fellow 
contributors. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW will be published on the Ist and 15th of every month. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Contents oF No. I. Contents oF No. II. 
The English Constitution: The Cabinet. By | Henry Taylor’s Poems, By Anthony Trollope. 
Walter Bagehot. [Chapters I. and II. | Spanish Church and Exchequer. By Lord 
The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. Edward St. Maur. 
The Influence of Rationalism. By George | Catiline as a Party Leader. By Prof. E. S. 
Eliot. M. W. Conway. Beesly. 
Personal Recollections of the President. By | Principles of Success in Literature. By the 
The Heart and the Brain. By the Editor. Editor. ; 
Atalanta in Calydon. By the Hon. Leicester | The Belton Estate. Chaps. III. and IV. By 
Warren. Anthony Trollope. 
On Atoms. By Sir John Herschell. [Editor. | Thorvalsden and his English Critics. By 
Principles of Success in Literature. By the Robert Buchanan. 
The Ironmasters’ Trade Union. By Frederick | Democracy in England. By Sheldon Amos. 
Harrison. | Martin’s Puzzle. By George Meredith. 
Public Affairs. [Palgrave, and John Dennis. | Public Affairs. 
Notices of New Books. By George Eliot, F. T. | Notices of New Books. 


Office, 193 Piccadilly. 














MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
Ilouse has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, 
diawn from NATURE and REVELATION, and 
applied to FEMALE EDUCATION in the UPPER 
CLASSES, By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,” 2 
vols. feap. [On Thursday next. 


2. 
SPRING and AUTUMN. By the 
Author of “Morning Ciouds,” “The Romance of a 
Dull Life,” &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 


3. 

Professor HULLAH’S LECTURES on 
the THIRD or TRANSITION PERIOD of MU- 
SICAL HISTORY, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. 8yo., with 26 Specimens, 163. 


4, 
HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPI- 
NIONS. By Jonn Henry Newman, D.D., of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Post 8yo, 6s. 


5. 
SATURN andits SYSTEM. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s Cvllege, 
Cambridge. 8vo., with 14 Plates, 142. 


6. 
Dr. W. STRANGE on SEA-AIR and 
SEA-BATUING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
From the French of Dr. Brocnarp. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 


Dr. CHARLES WEST’S LECTURES 
on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD, Fifth Ed.tion, revised, 8vo. 

[On Thursday next. 


8. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH 


COLUMBIA. By MarrHew Macrie, F.R.GS., five 
years resident. Svo. Maps and Illusiratious. 18s. 


9. 

On RADIATION, the “Rede” Lecture, 
delivered in the Senate House before the University 
of Cambridge, May 1°, 1865, by Prufessor TYNDALL. 
Crown 810. 2s. 6d. 


10. 
INDIA under DALHOUSIE and CAN- 


NING. By the Duke of AncyLL. (From The Edin- 
burgh Review.) 8vo. 6s. 





BOOKS FOR ELECTORS. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. By Jony Sruarr Mut. People’s Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 2s, 


If, 


On LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mill. 


People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 4d. 


III. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
fees By Joun Srvant Mitt. Peopie’s Edition. 
Srown 8yo. 83, 


Iv. 

EARL RUSSELL on the ENGLISH 

GOVERNMENT aud CONSTITUTION, New and 
Revised Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just ready. 


v. 

Mr. ERSKINE MAY’S CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the AC- 
CESSION of GEORGE IIL 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 
33a, 

VI. 

The SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 
andits APPROACHING DISSOLUTION; a Hand- 
book for Candidates and Electors, Feap. 2s. 


vIT. 
. HARE on the ELECTION of 
REPRESENTATIVES. Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. Cs. 


Vill. 


A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM 
of GOVERNMENT. By the Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, Bart. Feap. 4s. 6d. 


Ix. 


PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 
Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a 
Country Gentieman about to enter Parliament. By 
Mr. Serjeant Atkinson. Feap. 5s, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 








NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 


BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown Svo. cloth extra, 
PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 
A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 
By WinitAm Francis Couurer, LL.D., 


Author of “‘ Fsto y of English Literature, 
“* History of England,” &c., &. 


” 


CONTENTS. 
- ICILIUS the CENIURION: a Ta’e of the Early 
Roman Period. 

The WERE-GILD of EARL ALFGAR: a Tule of 

the Saxon Period. 

3. How SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST anl FOUND 

HIS HAWK: a Tale of the Norman Period. 

ALICR DALE'S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of the 

Tudor Period. 

. SATIN and SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the Stuart 
Period. 

. SQUIRE HAZELRIG'S INVESTMENT in SOUTH- 
SEA STOCK: a@ Tale of the Early Biuuswick 
Period. 

“ These ‘Pictures’ are pleasint and spirited, and the 
author ce. taiuly succeeds ia his aim .. .. The pictures 
of the lite and mauners are vivid and graphic, and we 
feel no difficulty in accepting the author's assurance that 
they are Iteraly fuitiful to the most recent results 
of antiquarian research .... The work is beautifully 
printed and got up, avd will make an acceptable gift- 
book."—The Athenzuin. 

“Dr. Colier has attemp'ed to be instructive and 
interesting, aud he has succeeded."—The Daily Review. 

“4 perusal of the book will satisfy anybody that the 
author has not ouly done his duty well, bat brilhanidy 

...Indeed, when we take int») aczouat the immense 
amount and accuracy of the historical details, the mas- 
terly grouping of these details round one great central 
person Or imecident, the wide sweep of cunvas, an| the 
harmony and brightness of the colouring, we rise froma 
perus.l of the book ata loss to know whe-he-we have 
been most iustructel or euteriained.”—The Ldinburyh 

Courant. 


on a oo i) ~ 
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Just ready, post Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 
By Cragtes Cownen Ciarke, 

Author of “Shakespeare Chaiacters, Chiefly Subor- 
dinate,” &. 

“This isan admirable book, faithfwly done, and full 
of thorough appreciation of the celebrated French 
author, whom Mr. Clarke justly considers the greatest 
comic dramatist after Suakespeare that the world his 
yet produced.”—Literury Gazette. 

“All honour, to take no higher ground, to the 
writer wliss pages sup, ly unfashug tood 10, honest 
laughter; and there are few in tuat respect equal to 
Moliére."—7Z'ie Reader. 

‘*No ons who would fully ielish Molitve should omit 
to read this volume cf his * Chacacters.’''—Moraing 
Advertiser. 

“This will Le found an amusing and instructive 
volume. It may safely be recommended as among the 
best we possess upon one of the wiltiest, wisest, and 
most amiable of Frenchmen. "—Ldinburygh Courant. 


Just realy, in crown Svo. cloth extra, pr.ce 6s. 
CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS. 


By James HANNAY, 
Author of “ Essays from The Quarterly Re-iew,” 


“Singleton Fontenoy,” &e., &e. 


“Mr. Haunsy is a te se, pungent, and epigrammatic 
writer, with a good deal to say on a great many topics, 


and a good denl that is worth listening to..... it is 
very amusing in many parts..... He is a wel!-read 
man, aud he writes iu that positive, contident,‘ slashing’ 


style which most readers lik .-Hle is often pictur- 
esgue, always Vigorous an | incisive.” —London Review. 





THE WITS AND CFLEBRITIES OF THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 


SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, and PATRIOT, 
With his Correspondence, and Notices of his Contem- 

perarics, 
With Porirait on Steel, 
By Uf. R. Monraome ry, 
Author of “ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,” *‘ Thomas Moore: 
His Life, Writings, and Coutemporaries,’’ &c. 
(In a few days. 


Edinburgh ; WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT: 
NEW works. 8 


THK LIFE OF 

JOSIAH WEDGWoOop 

From his Private Correspondence and FP; nil Ps 
in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., FS “4 ree 
Wedgwood, Esq., C. Darwin, Esq., M.A. F RS 5 
Wedgwood, and cther Original 8 surees, With. t Migs 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England utr. 
Eu:za Mereyarp. Dedicated, by permissioy, ys B 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chansellor of the ligehent™® 

Vel. L, 8vo., is now ready, with Portraits and ta 
of 100 Lllustrations, price 21s. elegantly bour etn 
work will be completed in one more volume, The 

“This is the ‘Life of Wedgwood’ to ia 
appearance of which I referred at B aratom. avec 
from @ Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W.E Gan 
stone. 7 

* This very beautiful book is the first of two yoly 
which will contain that life of Wedgwood which oa 
last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in yiéw ret 
which the Wedgwood family. and all who have pa 2 
valuable in relation to its subject, Lave been conte 
contributing..... It is a very accu ate aud valuable b 10k 
To give their fullest value to the engravings of works f 
art which largely e rich the vo-ume, the biography hal 
been made by its publishers a choice specimen of ther 
own art as bookmakers. Neither care nor cost has beeg 
gradged. '"—E.aminer. 

BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 
Count Marrst, 2 vo's. 8vo. 

“ Count Maffei’s volumes must be read by all who woul 
wuderstand the present position of Souta Itay, They 
are written ina lively style, and combine tho valge a 
history with the eatertanineut OF & romauce.”"—Londy, 
Review. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. 


Liz Cocuuane, M.P. 2 vols, 21s. 





By A. Bail. 


* Two entertaining vou nes. They are lively readias, 
The work is a stu ot the more Interesting mowmen sof 
i ‘I, ths author himself calls it 
* Historie Pietures.’ "—Tiénes. , 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Lod EusracrCect. 840. Lis, 

YACHTING ROUND ths WEST of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'fsrnrayog, 
L.A., of Exeter Coliege, Oxford, RTLY.C. 1 vol, 
8vo., with Ilusirations, lds, 

ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKS 
of BORNEO. By F. Borie, sq., F.RG.S. 850, 
with Illustrations, 153. {June 15, 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
‘Tnoansuny. Svo., wi h numerous IL ustratioug, by 
F. W. Fairholt, P.S.A. 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. 


Groree MacDona.p, M.A., Author of * David Eigia- 
brol,” &e. 3 vols. 

“ This book is fuli of good thought and good writing, 
Mr. MacDoua!d looks in his stories more to the souls of 
men and women than to their s.cial outside. He reads 
life and nature like a true poet."—Lramizer. 

3 vols. 


ROSE AYLMER'S HOME. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 


Ponsonby. 3 vols. 

“A graceful and refined story, full of gen:le feeling 
and pure mora‘i'y. It will be read with )lewsure."= 
Athenwum. 

A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 

“A very clever story. ‘The author has ravely bes 
more successful." — Messenger. 

LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of “ John and I,” “* Dr. Jacob,” &e. 

* This book is a very good one. There ia real beauly 
in the tale of ‘ Lisabes'’s Love Story.’ "—Hxaminer. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, By the 

Author of *Juln Clatifax.” 1 vol. 
“A more charming story has rarely been written.”— 


Times. 
CARRY'S CONFESSION. By the 


Auther of © High Cl.urel:,” *‘ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 


Author of “ Barbara's Listory.” (Just ready. 





yn 
| 





In 5 vols. 
LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 
by AGNes Sraicxtanp. With Portraits, and His- 
torical Vigneties. £2 12s. td. 


Complete in 8 vols. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 
and Moglish Princesses Counected with the Regal 
Succession. By AGNes Sruicktann. With Pot 
trait aud Histor c.l Vignettes. Price £4 43. 

WituiAM Buackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh aud Londo. 


— 





Just ready, in post 8vo, 10s. ¢d. 

A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By Dr. Scuturer. ‘Translated from the Germau 
by Mrs. Robert Tavbs. Carefully revised and cor 
rected by the Author. 

RicuarnD Denriey, Vublis.er in Ordinary to Her 

Majcsty. 
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